TO IMITATE JAPAN-WORK 
BOXES, ETC. 

A VERY effective style of ornamenting cab- 
LL. inets, window boxes, tables, etc., is that by 
which the figures of the design are made to stand 
out in relief upon a black or coral ground, aft- 
erward highly polished like Japanese lacquer- 
work. 

A preparation is first made by dissolving the 
best white bees-wax in spirits of turpentine until 
it is of the thickness of copal varnish. This may 
be kept in a bottle until you are ready to bégin 
the work, when you may pour ont a small quan- 
tity ‘and mix into it a little flake-white sufficient 
to give ita bedy. Now with a fine sable pencil 
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Fig. 1.—Steet Brive Evetnre Ciorn Croax, 


For pattern and Sag yr see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 45-48, 
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trace accurately the design on the white wood, 
which has been first made very smooth and clean, 
and go over every part of the pattern, leaving 
only the ground-work untouched. When this is 
well dried, mix ivory-black with parchment size, 
thus forming a very black kind of paint.. Go over 
the entire surface with this paint, or, if it is in- 
tended to give it a coral-colored:ground, use the 
sealing-wax varnish made by dissolving red seal- 
ing-wax in spirits of wine. Let the whole get 
thoroughly dry; and if it is not well covered, 
give it another coat. 

When this is dry, let the whole work be brush- 
ed with a bristle brush dipped in spirits of tur- 
pentine, and rubbed pretty hard until the parts 
covered with the white mixture are left bare. 
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Fig. 2.—Svuit ror Girt FROM 
13 to 15 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig, 3.—Gray CASHMERE 


For description see Supplement. 


‘The designs first traced will now become visible, 
with sharp, clear outlines marked on the black 
or red ground, and will look very handsome. It 
must then be varnished with white varnish, and 
rubbed down with pumice powder until very 
smooth. 


RUGS AND MATS OF COFFEE 
BAGS. 
VERY pretty style of rugs may be made of 
even such homely materials as coffee bags. 
Choose those of even texture, aiid have them 
washed ‘and ‘ironed smoothly, or; as some will 
prefer, buy the same material by the yard, which 
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Fies. 1-5.—CLOAKS AND SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Fig. 4.—Mope-cotorepv Pout 
pe Sore House Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


will be still better, as it will be clean and with 
the original stiffening. ‘The rug must be cut of 
the desired size, allowing for the fringe, and then 
worked in cross stitch with coarse Germantown 
wool, just as one would work on Java canvas, 
Some rugs are very handsome when done with 
a Persian pattern; and, if preferred, the designs 
may made very gorgeous by introducing an 
appliqué centre of scarlet, crimson, blue, or green 
cloth or flannel, button-hole stitched to hold it 
down. ‘The edge is fringed out in the usual way, 
being secured by the button-hole edge. The 
more it is worked the handsomer it will be, and 
even for a table-cover for a common stand or 
centre table the effect is excellent, and it will be 
found most durable. One of our friends has 
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Fig. 5.—Biack Crotu Croak. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 49-52, 
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made lambrequins for her mantel and windows, 
and worked them in green and maroon, which 
looked very well. Another is doing a piano cov- 
er with an elaborate border and centre piece. 
As rugs for parlor doors or to spread before your 
dressing-table up stairs they will be very useful 
and desirable articles, and can be made very sub- 
stantial by lining them with a piece of carpet or 
other thick material. 





Harper's Macazine, WEEXLY, 
AND BaAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 28 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a fine double-page engraving, 
entitled “A Highland Reel at Aber- 
geldie,” and an illustrated story called 
“The Death Cry.” 

An EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED Svup- 
PLEMENT will be issued gratuitously 
with the Number of Harprr’s WEEKLY 
for December 5. 





G@ A magnificent illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a charm- 
ing Novelette, 

“THE MAID OF KILLEENA,” 
by Witiiam Btack, author of “The 
Princess of Thule,” etc., and the com- 
mencement of a new and interesting 
Allegorical Story, 

“THE KING OF NO-LAND,” 


by B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” etc., will be issued gratuitously 
with the next Number of the Bazar. 





&@ We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 


“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





U@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish Double- 
breasted Walking Facket, with Empress Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt, will be published with 
our next Number. For List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 803, 





UH We would call the especial attention of 
our readers to the extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with 
numerous full-sized patterns of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Dresses, Wrappings, etc., that is 
published with this Number. 





BETWEEN THE TWO WOMEN. 


T is within fifty years that the outcry 
concerning the state of domestic service 
in America began. 

In the early days of our national exist- 
ence nobody ever heard a word about serv- 
ants; now, as one might almost say, nobody 
ever hears a word about any thing else. If 
two matrons meet in the street, one can not 
fail to catch the names of Bridget or Nora 
in their colloquy, for it is not beneath their 
dignity to sympathize upon a thing that has 
grown into an overpowering shadow upon 
all domestic life; if they make each other a 
morning visit, it would seem to be for the 
sole purpose of talking over the merits and 
demerits of these same individuals; and 
even the family letters are full of reference 
to the absorbing theme. When Bridget is 
good, she is so very good, indeed, that enough 
can not be said on the astonishing circum- 
stance; and, like the little girl in the versi- 
cle, “when she is bad, she is horrid.” In 
fact, as Bridget rules the roast in the kitch- 
en, so she rules the toast at the table and 
gives tone to conversation in the parlor. 
Nor is the trouble confined to the region 
above stairs. Bridget and Nora in their 
turn discuss the situation, gossip over the 
personalities of the house, and establish con- 
spiracies between themselves for extorting 





this advantage and doing away with that 
exertion. 

All this can not come about through the 
natural depravity of the female mind, as 
some masculine critics would have it be- 
lieved; but it simply shows that there is a 
wide-spread dissatisfaction on the subject 
throughout the land, and it is no more in 
the North than in the South, and scarcely 
more in the East than in the West. The 
employer of colored cooks and house-maids 
has as much complaint to make as the em- 
ployer of white ones; and if colored cooks 
and house-maids are less discontented than 
the white ones, it is because harsh genera- 
tions have taught them to put up with a 
great deal, and they have a temperament 
that shakes off trouble as a tree does dew. 

It is not upon nationality nor upon re- 
ligion that the trouble hinges altogether, 
though these things have very much to do 
with it. You may think, for instance, that 
nothing could be worse than your Irish girl, 
till you get an African one; the Swede who 
takes the latter’s place is only good while 
she is fresh—she needs to be in the country 
but six months before she knows all the 
“tricks and the manners ;” the sprightliness 
of the French maid is as aggravating in its 
own way, and the stolidity of the German 
makes you long for the blarneying tongue 
of Bridget once again. It is true that Bridg- 


“et’s masses upset the whole household ar- 


rangements, but so do Dinah’s praise-meet- 
ings, for the matter of that; and you feel 
that it would be better for you and Fifine 
together if her masses did too; while if, in 
disgust with the whole sisterhood of them, 
you at last secure an American, her famil- 
iarity makes you wish you could do the 
work yourself. 

But, in the mean time, what do Bridget 
and Dinah and Fifine, et al., think of you? 
They think you are an upstart, for your 
grandmother was perhaps a shoe-maker’s 
wife, and if you were over-seas you would 
be a shoe-maker’s wife too; they know you 
thoroughly, and could tell your little foibles 
on their fingers’ ends, and to them you have 
more faults than any body else in the world 
—so many, indeed, that they recur almost 
fondly to the recollection of the first mis- 
tress, whom at the time they lived with her 
they held to be an ogress; they think you 
have a right to be ashamed of yourself to 
try to do so much with so little, that it is 
like making bricks without straw; they de- 
spise your ignorance, and are sure that you 
would starve but for them; they think you 
are lazy, airy, exacting, selfish, tyrannical, 
of a different race, of a different religion, 
while they are of an ancient race and of the 
true religion, and it is all right for the 
chosen people to spoil the Egyptian! Can 
you in the way of contempt do any more 
than that? And is all your contempt of 
them no more unjust ? 

Without any doubt at all the most of the 
wrong in this sad business is with the poor 
maid, just transferred from her shieling, and 
among implements never heard of, with- 
out skill, without instruction, hot-tempered, 
without self-control, and without the habits 
of in-door labor; yet there would seem to be 
something radically wrong with the mistress 
too, when a creature so unlearned and so 
unwise can afford to look down upon her. 
Probably both the maid and the mistress 
would object to this summary, but it is nec- 
essary to look at both sides of the matter, 
and to put one’s self as far outside of it as 
possible ; and, for the rest, “quand on veut 
dessécher un marais, on ne fait pas voter les gre- 
nouilles.” 

As the number of rich families in this 
country is an infinitesimal minority beside 
those in merely comfortable circumstances, 
so does the number of those in whose estab- 
lishments there are several servants compare 
with the number of those who hire but one ; 
so that it is safe to say that the average 
American mistress is the mistress of but one 
maid, or at most two. Neither has she al- 
ways been the mistress of so much as these. 
Our customs as a people, the great chasse of 
wealth from family to family through the 
seesaw of generations, makes it likely that 
she herself was brought up in a home where 
there were no servants; and to be altogeth- 
er and in every respect a fit mistress, one 
must have had acquaintance with the hab- 
its of ruling, or else a very great and un- 
common exercise of patience and discretion. 
The person who has never had a servant, 
unless she be a woman of strong character, 
either demands that the servant, when she 
gets her, shall be a slave, or else, with a tim- 
id sense of obligation, if not of equality, al- 
lows the servant to ride over her head, as 
they say. If the demanding mistress could 
in fancy put herself in the servant’s place 
every time she gave orders or found fault, 
something of the general discomfort might 
be avoided, for she should recollect that 
ouly those can rule well who can obey well. 
But neither side is willing to do this, or 
even dreams of doing it; between both, as 
a rule, it is a game of bargains—one is re- 





solved to gain the most work for what she 
gives, the other to give the least work for 
what she gains; both are resolved upon 
more than their just rights, and thus it is 
undeclared battle between them, with a per- 
petual skirmish along the lines. The yield- 
ing mistress, on the opposite view, who, ei- 
ther from timidity, or from an overstrained 
sense of democracy, or from indolence, does 
not require her just rights, does exactly as 
much harm as the oppressing one does; she 
establishes a custom of sloth, breaking which 
seems like persecution to the maid, so that 
it is rendered impossible to her successor to 
obtain what is equitably due to her—and 
there is sure to be a successor, for even the 
most yielding will feel that there is a limit 
to forbearance, while it is idle to expect 
from those that have not had the advantages 
of training that we ourselves have had a 
disinclination to impose upon good nature. 

Nevertheless, we repeat that it is not the 
majority of mistresses who are chiefly in the 
wrong in this business; they, we are sure, 
mean to do right and well, and generally do 
so as far as their peculiar circumstances— 
that is to say, their dissatisfied husbands 
and troublesome families—permit. Selfish- 
ness is not a matter of intention, but of hu- 
man nature, and impatience with awkward 
ignorance and willfulness and impudence 
is something that requires an hourly and 
momentary check upon thoughts and feel- 
ings and words. Yet so far as the disagree- 
ment between the parlor and the kitchen 
can be reformed at all, the task must be 
undertaken by the mistresses, both because 
reform must always begin with the most 
intelligent, and because there is no way of 
reaching the maids until we have a more 
elevated class of service. So soon, then, as 
the mistresses find themselves, in a body, 
able to comprehend that servants are not 
made altogether for the gratification of their 
needs, but are in some measure wards in- 
trusted to their care, to be helped, through 
a fair recognition of the existing mutual ob- 
ligation, to be borne with, and to be lifted, 
we think they will not only do a Christian 
work, not only improve the condition of 
their own households, but will have made 
those households so pleasant that the better 
class of service will be ready and willing to 
seek entrance there. 





A SUGGESTION TO RICH 
WOME 


By GAIL HAMILTON, 


E meet every where the prophecy of 
a hard winter. In the smoky glory 
of the unsurpassed and late-lingering In- 
dian summer it is difficult to see the frost 
and snow and sleet and bitter cold which 
lie in wait. But it is not the hoar-frost nor 
the relentless rigor of the winter that is so 
much to be dreaded as the penury and en- 
forced idleness which can not keep guard 
against its assaults. What the real facts 
of the case are I do not know. Whether 
our industries are to be more stagnant than 
they were last winter, whether there are to 
be more people who can not find work, and 
more who are to suffer from want of it, that 
I can not tell. I do know that I hear on all 
sides talk of retrenchment; that people are 
discussing economy who never before ex- 
pressed or seemed to hold any opinion upon 
the subject; that the great merchants re- 
port the demand for costly goods so small 
that they scarcely attempt to furnish any 
supply; that four-dollar silks usurp the 
place of seven and ten dollar silks; and 
that society generally is taking in its sails. 
It may be presumptuous for one who has 
never studied political economy to entertain 
settled views upon the subject, still less to 
attempt to promulgate a half-fledged theo- 
ry. But in this world we have to.make up 
our minds on short notice, and often before 
we have sufficient material to make them 
up symmetrically. Many things must be 
acted ere they must be scanned. In a few 
days the winter will be on us, and if one 
should study political economy steadily from 
this day to the end of December, he not only 
would hardly get beyond the mistakes of 
the past, but the things which seem to be 
going wrong now would have got under 
such headway that the whole year would 
not be able to stem the tide of mischief. 
Let us therefore in all humility, and with 
full confession of ignorance, reason together 
for the purpose of finding out whether we 
are not in danger of erring even in our vir- 
tues. Economy has a good sound, but how 
are we to economize, and who is to econo- 
mize, and what are we about to economize 
for, and at whose cost shall the economy be ? 
I should say, first, that if the winter is to be 
a hard winter for the poor, if it is to be 
scanty of labor and meagre in wages, the 
first duty of all persons is not to retrench 
unless they are obliged to retrench. Char- 
ity is apt to be unwholesome and demoral- 
izing. Let us see that it is clad in its least 
offensive forms. The rich man whose in- 








come is not seriously affected, or, at least, 
not reduced to the demands he makes upon 
it, ought by no means to reduce his style of 
living. If he makes occasion, from the dull- 
ness of the times, to dismiss three of his six 
servants, is he not adding to the general dis- 
tress by throwing three unemployed men 
upon the community, already staggering 
under the weight of its unemployed force ? 
If a woman who would ordinarily have four 
new suits for the winter contents herself 
with two, is she not helping to withdraw 
from circulation money which would help 
to diminish friction? Women are proposing 
to make their own gowns and do their own 
house-work, not in the least because they are 
hampered by the hard times, not because 
they are not just as able to hire labor as 
they ever were, but because of the example. 
They say, conscientiously, that many per- 
sons will be obliged to curtail, and that it 
will be all the easier for these if they see 
others, possibly their superiors in social sta- 
tion, doing the same thing. This is friend- 
ly and kind, but is it not mistaken kind- 
ness? It is foregoing a positive for an im- 
aginary service. Two women, let us say, 
live side by side. One is rich, the other has 
a moderate fortune. The first is not seri- 
ously affected by the state of the money 
market. That is, her income is less, but it 
is not sufficiently lessened to touch her style 
of living. The second woman finds herself 
obliged to cut off several expenses. She 
dismisses her seamstress and her second 
nurse. Now if the first woman, to encour- 
age and sustain her, does the same, we have 
two nurses and two seamstresses thrown 
upon the already overstocked labor market. 
One may be inevitable, but the two are not. 
Most likely these two have others dependent 
upon them, and so for a mere sentimental 
and problematical object the circle of want 
and distress is enlarged. 

I think, moreover, that we overestimate 
influence. The thing which it is right and 
proper to do is generally the thing which 
will have the best influence. It is pleasant 
to reflect that one is not singled out by Fate 
for hard knocks, There is a certain satisfac- 
tion in feeling that your poverty is not the 
result of your own folly or error exclusively. 
But however your drudgery over broom or 
needle may be softened by the thought that 
your bosom friend is reduced to the same 
drudgery, there is very little mitigation in 
seeing your millionaire friend pretending to 
be under a similar necessity, Grown people 
ought not to be so babyish ; and if they are, 
it is much better to reason them out of it 
than to give in to it. The people who are 
to be first considered are not those to whom 
retrenchment means a little more or less feel- 
ing, pride, or work, but those to whom it 
means perplexity, struggle, despair. To 
spare the sensitiveness of one woman at 
the expense of another woman’s dinner is 
a very unreasonable way of setting a good 
example. Ifcircumstances enforce retrench- 
ment, let people retrench “ without fear and 
with a manly heart.” But let not those who 
are not obliged to do it diminish aught of 
their expenditure. Especially let them in 
every possible way purchase labor. No 
woman who can afford to buy should her- 
self do a stitch of sewing or any household 
work, The cooking, the waiting, the sew- 
ing, which she hires may be the very life of 
those to whom retrenchment means starva- 
tion, “It will not be disastrous to me,” 
said the manager of a dress-making estab- 
lishment to a customer who was proposing 
to sew her own dresses. “I am sure of work 
enough for myself for the winter. But I em- 
ploy twenty girls, not one of whom is inde- 
pendent, not one of whom but has some one 
or more to be helped by her earnings. As fast 
as sewing diminishes I shall dismiss these 
girls; but what is to become of them?” 

Others say that they must curtail in ex- 
penditure in order to have money to bestow 
in charity. This, too, is wise if it be wisely 
done. But can money be better bestowed 
in charity than in the purchase of labor? 
A great point is to arrange our charities so 
that they shall neither wound nor lower 
the self-respect of the recipients. There 
are manufacturers who are running their 
mills at a loss because of the large suffer- 
ing that would ensue from stoppage. This 
is not business, it is charity. The loss is so 
much money given to the poor. But it is 
given in the least offensive way. It is given , 
in connection with a regular life, with stat- 
ed work, with industrious habits, and in 
many cases to the recipient wears the as- 
pect of wages, so that he is not demoralized 
thereby. Many a woman would not consider 
twenty, or fifty, or five hundred dollars an 
enormous sum to contribute for women and 
men who were starving in her neighborhood. 
Let her, then, distribute it so far as possible 
in the form of reward bestowed for service 
rendered, and thus prevent starvation and 
suffering, heal the feud between rich and 
poor, and avert social confusion and dismay. 

And what is applicable to the rich may 
also be applicable to those who are hover- 
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ing on the border-land of wealth. Such a 
winter as is foretold might be doubly a 
“ means of grace” to many women ; to those, 
for instance, who are a little doubtful as to 
whether it would be prudent to “ keep help,” 
or to add another servant to the household 
staff, but who would exceedingly enjoy and 
improve the leisure which such assistance 
would permit. Let charity give to them 
and to some needy woman the benefit of 
the doubt, and let the overburdened house- 
wife rest from her labors and refresh her- 
self with social pleasures, with out-door ex- 
ercise, with family diversions, with reading 
and music and all possible gratification of 
taste and enlargement of culture, solacing 
herself continually with the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in ministering thus to 
her own joys she is ministering also to the 
more imperative wants and the greater need 
of a poorer and more helpless woman. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN DRESSES. 

T this season of the year plain wool dresses 

are objects of desire to housewives, other 
busy women, and school-girls. With pure wool 
merinoes selling for 65 cents a yard, empress 
cloths at the same price, and English serges of 
single width for 40 cents, women of moderate 
means can afford to have a good supply of these 
plain and serviceable dresses. That they are 
also in good taste depends upon the colors se- 
lected, the fine fit, manner of making, and the 
simple trimming. The choice this winter is for 
the darkest shades of positive colors ; thus seal 
and nut browns are preferred to those with yel- 
low or red tints; blue is the pure deep Madon- 
na shades without any purple; gray is clear and 
dark, or else of the slate hues tinged with blue ; 
the deepest shades of rich cardinal red are worn 
in the house by both blondes and brunettes ; 
green is in great favor when it has no olive tints, 
and is so dark as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from black ; while black is worn more than all 
these colors together. 

As wool dresses serve for both house and street, 
it is well to have them complete costumes, and it 
is best to trim them with themselves rather than 
with fringe, braid, velvet, or silk that will not 
change color precisely as the wool fabric does. 
The skirt should just touch the floor in the house, 
but should be provided with a string and rings 
at the top for drawing it up in the street. Mo- 
distes object to lining the skirts of such dresses, 
but experience proves that they wear better if 
lined. A practical dress-maker suggests that a 
facing of skirt braid should always edge the lowest 
flounce in dress skirts to prevent the flounce from 
fraying. These wool skirts should be trimmed 
alike all around, or else left without any trimming 
save that of laying the back breadths in box-pleats. 
A stylish trimming for woolen skirts is two very 
full puffs, shirred between, yet drooping slightly, 
and a close side pleating below ; when completed 
this cluster of trimming should cover at least 
ten inches of the skirt. Another plan is to have 
two shirred bias ruffles, with a pleating of the 
same width between them. ‘The long deep apron 
illustrated last week is pretty with such suits, and 
should be edged with a knife pleating. Another 
over-skirt, to be illustrated next week, will more 
nearly cover the dress skirt, and requires but lit- 
tle material. ‘The basque for such dresses is the 
cuirass shape, or else the pleated waist so becom- 
ing to slender ladies. This pleated waist has be- 
come so popular that ladies are using it for plain 
black silk dresses. The sleeves should have three 
bias bands piped around them below the elbow, 
or a cuff that turns both ways, or a single wide 
band with many rows of shirring quite close to- 
gether, or else a knife pleating turned toward 
the wrist. The flaring standing collar is uni- 
versally worn. ‘The dress waist has no trim- 
ming but a piping or pleating on the edge of the 
basque. With high short shoulder seams, neat- 
ly worked button-holes, and a belt, this corsage 
is not without style, and completes the pretty suit. 

A better class of dresses is made of the black 
cashmeres that are now selling in very good qual- 
ities for $1 25 a yard. Some silk pipings and 
bows are added for trimming, and a sloped piece 
of silk trims the back and front of the basque 
down the middle, Modistes now import from 
London ready-made skirts of black poplins and 
fine empress cloths trimmed with many shirred 
ruffles and knife pleatings. These serve various 
purposes; some ladies use them to complete 
black silk suits that have grown rusty around 
the bottom of the skirt, others wear them on 
rainy days, or alternate them with better black 
skirts, and still others use them as Balmorals, 
They cost $25, and are of walking length, or 
else with drawing-strings and loops behind for 
drawing them up in the street. Pim’s Irish pop- 
lins are also being used for second-best dresses, 
now that they are reduced to $1 25a yard. A 
basque and single skirt of such dresses are suit- 
able for the house. The trimming is a single 
velvet fold around the skirt (which has a box- 
pleating behind), velvet pockets, cuffs, collar, and 
belt. The prettiest black beaver mohairs and 
alpacas seen this season are almost without trim- 
ming. The skirt and cuirass are absolutely 
plain, but fit admirably. The long apron, like 
that shown in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIL, has a 
knife pleating on the edge, and a sash bow of 
gros grain behind. The low-priced plaid goods 
already mentioned are used for polonaises and 
basques with long simply shaped over-skirts, and 
worn over black silk skirts. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 
The most natural-looking coiffures «are now 
most stylish, Hair-dressers delight in showing 





the whole of the parting on top of the head, pro- 
vided the hair is thickly set. A large tress on each 
side is waved in soft large waves ; there is no side 
parting ; the whole mass of hair except the waved 
tresses is drawn together low down behind, tied 
there, and allowed to droop in a short thick loop, 
not braided, and not as long as the Catogan loop. 
The waved tresses are then brought low behind, 
and fastened by a short strap made of the ends 
of the tress. ‘This makes the charming Psyche 
coiffure, and displays a handsome head finely, 
It is worn both for full dress and for the street ; 
it is better, however, to braid or rope the loop 
behind for street wear, as the soft tress loop 
would soon be disheveled if worn in the open 
air. Such coiffures are most becoming to la- 
dies who have the low broad Greek forehead, 
and when nature has not supplied this, the hair- 
dresser attempts to do so by adding false waved 
tresses attached to a white invisible seam, and 
covering the upper part of high foreheads. The 
effect is good usually, and the price of the false 
front is $10. Ladies who have not much hair 
of their own retain high coiffures, as there is 
much independence in hair-dressing just now, 
Finger puffs are massed over the top and back 
of the head, and soft loops are added behind, so 
that while the coiffure towers high above the 
head, it is also low behind. Young ladies whose 
hair grows thickly above the ear, behind it, and 
on the nape of the neck display its luxuriance 
by combing it straight upward to a mass of soft 
puffs or else crown braids, over which droop two 
small, short, feathery curls. The ornamental 
coiffure is now set directly on top, on the left 
side, or quite in front, but not low behind. ‘This 
ornament is a cluster of roses or other flowers, 
or else light downy marabout feathers, with a her- 
on’s feather aigrette in the centre. The chate- 
laine braid and the low plaited Catogan loop are 
worn in the street. A crown braid is worn with 
the chatelaine; a bow of ribbon or of twilled 
bias silk ties the Catogan. A fillet of black vel- 
vet studded with jet beads is a simple and pretty 
ornament when worn around massive braids. 
With the present shape of bonnets it is necessary 
to drag the hair low on the forehead, hence many 
paste it there in bandolined scallops. These 
have a stiff, set look, and are becoming to very 
few faces. It is also necessary that the back 
hair be soft to fit the new bonnet shapes, and 
this has had the good effect of doing away with 
the jute and topsies once used for filling, and 
bringing real hair into use. 


KNITTED GOODS. 


As cold weather approaches there is a demand 
for the warm and pretty knitted goods found ai 
fancy stores. A novelty this season is the An- 
gora Shetland wool, a light fleecy combination 
of the soft Angora wool spun with Shetland 
wool, It is used for shawls and head coverings, 
and its prettily knitted web is like the meshes 
of lace. A charming wrap, that will serve either 
as a cloud or a shawl, is knitted in chains alter- 
nately of double and of split zephyr. These are 
light yet warm, and cost $4 75. Gentlemen's 
scarfs are made of gray chinchilla double zephyr, 
done in a reversible stitch that makes both sides 
alike. These are very long and warm, and cost 
from $4 50 to $6 50. Evening coiffures for 
ladies are three- cornered webs of white split 
zephyr, knitted in shell pattern, and bordered 
with rose, blue, or scarlet. Very light fleecy 
Nubias of woven single zephyr cost from $1 50 
to $2 75. Ladies’ hoods for sleighing or for 
evening wear are crocheted or knitted in cap 
shape, then covered with a light zephyr drapery 
like lace: price $3. Excellent double hoods 
with long ends, for wearing in cold halls and for 
carriage evening wear, show two colors, white 
on one side with scarlet or blue on the other: 
price $4. Warm knitted comforters for chil- 
dren are of both single and double zephyr, and 
cost from 75 cents to $1 25. Ladies’ breakfast 
shawls are sloped to fit the shoulder in a graceful 
way. They are knitted in Afghan stitch, with 
solid centres—scarlet, purple, chinchilla, or blue 
—and most unique shaded borders and fringe, 
or else this plan is reversed, and there are bright 
borders with gray centres. They cost from 
$5 50 to $6 50. Fine woven shawls of Shet- 
land wool, such as ladies take to the coun- 
try in the summer or wear in their rooms in 
the winter, cost from $3 50 to $5 50. Sleeve- 
less sacques for morning or for wearing beneath 
cloaks are now shaped over the shoulders and 
hips as perfectly as any cuirass basque. They 
are made of chinchilla double zephyr in Afghan 
stitch, and bordered with black and white, or 
else light shaded blue or dark maroon. Price 
from $3 50 to $4. Infants’ caps knitted of white 
split zephyr are soft and warm, and as pretty al- 
most as lace. Some are prettily ‘‘ meshed” with 
meshing needles, and some are in the popular 
shell pattern; some are lined with white silk, 
others with soft warm zephyr. Their cottage 
shape, with close ears, is as perfect as that of lace 
caps. ‘Turbans for boy babies are masses of 
white loops made over finger and needles, and 
look like white fur: price $1 75 to $2 50. 
Hoods for larger babies are of scarlet wool done 
in Afghan stitch, and ornamented with silk floss- 
work and knitted ruches. These cost from $3 
to $3 75. The most charming sacques for ba- 
bies are done in lengthwise rows of shells, and 
have blue or pink ribbon run in every other row: 
price $4. Others are slashed in excellet.t fash- 
ion, and are of white with pink or blue shell bor- 
ders. They cost from $2 to $2 50. 

Experts in needle-work are already busy mak- 
ing up their holiday gifts. The fancy at present 
is for the various pretty things made of Turkish 
toweling, ornamented with bright cloths applied 
in unique Oriental designs, finished on the edges 
with feather stitching and stem stitching, or over- 
cast as button-holes are. Mats and rugs for the 
floor and the carriage are the latest objects for 
receiving this gay trimming. They have elab- 





orate borders, with ‘‘ Salve” in the centre, and 
cost $15 or $16. This work can be done by 
the most inexperienced needle-woman. Turk- 
isk toweling covers for chairs are begun, and ma- 
terials for completing furnished, for $14 or $15. 
Slipper cases of the same, also foot-rests, have 
scarlet and black cloth griffins and Egyptian fig- 
ures, and cost from $7 to $10 50. ‘The canvas 
and other foundations most used now are all 
brown, gray, or leather-color, like the Turkish 
toweling. ‘There are carriage rugs of the new 
Berlap canvas, like brown coffee-bag canvas, 
with the centres wrought in light colors, and deep 
maroon for the border. Other rugs, embroider- 
ed ready for filling, have flower clusters done in 
worsted floss: price $14 to $15. Others have 
a quarter of the pattern done in Persian and 
floral designs, and materials for finishing are 
furnished : price $15, as the patterns are elab- 
orate. The newest tidies are worked with che- 
nille of different colors on brown open tidy can- 
vas. They cost $3 50 to $4 50, begun, with 
all materials. A novel idea is that of using un- 
bleached damask table linen for fancy covers. 
Small star and leaf patterns are selected, and the 
figures are wrought over with worsted or silk. 
An ordinary leaf pattern is very pretty with the 
leaves done in autumn tints. Beautiful designs 
of canvas-work for cushions and screens are 
shown in Pompadour colors and in Persian pat- 
terns. Satin-stitched screens are shown in oak- 
colors, and wrought as griffins and dragons in 
black and gold on bright scarlet or pale blue 
grounds. Chair stripes are done in French cor- 
donnet stitch that resembles gold beads, and 
these are in griffin and Persian designs to match 
screens and cushions. It is well to select the 
bright, many-colored Persian designs, as they 
look well with carpets and upholstery of any 
shade. Petit point or quarter stitch is used for 
faces on screens and for fine flower pieces that 
look like painting when finished. Glove and 
mouchoir boxes are ornamented in this way. A 
useful and pretty holder for newspapers has been 
invented by a bright young lady. It has a pret- 
ty walnut frame at the back, with two embroid- 
ered straps in front, with elastic behind. The 
papers are passed under the straps, and the elas- 
tic bands expand to suit the bulk. They cost 
$7 to $9. ‘The frames are $1 50 to $2, and 
it is an easy matter to embroider the straps. 
Another pretty trifle is an air-castle to be per- 
fumed and hung below a chandelier. It is made 
of diamond-shaped boxes cut from silver card- 
beard, and wrought with red worsteds. These 
cost $3 50 to $4. Cut out and with materials 
they are $2 50. Silver-paper mats for cards or 
toilette, also leather-colored ones, are simply 
wrought, and are new this season. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Lorp & Tartor; A. T. Srewart & 
Co. ; and A. Sexie. 








PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Pox, widow of the late President, now 
seventy-six “years old, and living at Nashville, 
Tennessee, is described as a slender, graceful 
lady, with a figure as straight, a step as quick, 
and eyes as bright as those of a girl. She is 
active in all benevolent projects, generous, hos- 
pitable, and courtly as a queen. 

—The long-expected gf of Prince AL- 
BERT, on which Mr. THEODORE MARTIN has been 
engaged, is so far forward that the first volume 
will be published at about Christmas. 

—The late James Bowen, for many years 
prominently identified with the educational in- 
terests of New York, was a Unitarian, yet a man 
of wide sympathies and benevolence. He left 
$5000 to the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
$5000 to the widows of deceased members of the 
Fire Department, $5000 to the Blind Asylum at 
Ninth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, $5000 
to the Deaf ane Dumb Asylum, and $1000 each 
to the Normal College and the public schools 
in the Third District. The remainder of his es- 
tate is to be divided among deserving charitable 
institutions, at the discretion of friends named 
for that purpose in the will. Mr. BowEn was 
wealthy and a bachelor. } 

—So far as physique is concerned, the royal 
families of Europe are notably fine-looking and 
vigorous persons. The German Emperor is 
physically the finest-looking man who has 
reigned since CHARLEMAGNE. His nephew, the 
red prince, is a formidable hussar. The King 
of Italy and Prince of Wales are famous for 
horsemanship. The Russian Emperor is a man 
of great stature and great endurance, and his 
sons are like him. Don Car os is six feet one 
inch high, and three of his brothers have distin- 
guished themselves. 

—While in Liverpool recently ADELINA Patr1 
sang a waltz in response to an encore, which so 
enraptured the Duke of Edinburgh that he 
jumped on the stage, and taking her two hands 
in his two, gave them a pleasant little motion 
in presence of the andience, and told her (Partt, 
not the audience) that she warbled like a pretty 
little bird. . Indeed he did. 

—The late Bishop M‘Faranp, of Hartford 
had an insurance of $48,000 on his life, $5000 of 
which he bequeathed to the New Haven Orphan 
Asylum. 

—Mr. Davin Sinton, of Cincinnati, has en- 
rolled himself among the public benefactors. 
It is only six months since he gave an endow- 
ment of $100,000 to the Cincinnati Bethel. Prior 
to that he had given to the city $50,000 to adorn 
the square in front of the new public buildings. 
A few days ago, in his customary quiet nag, be 
gave to the Cincinnati Young Men’s Christian 
Association $33,000 to aid in the purchase of a 
new building. 

—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S younger daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Rose LatHrop, has good position as 
an artist, and is about to illustrate a new edition 
of Mrs. Horace Mann’s Flower People. Mr. 
LaTurop, her husband, is a literary gentleman, 
and frequent contributor to the leading period- 
icals. 

—Among the scholars who have been called 
to Congress at the recent election, few are more 
eminent than Professor Jutius H. Seevye, of 
Amherst College. He is a clergyman by profes- 
sion, but his educational duties have absorbed 





most of his time. He is a profound scholar. A 
journey which he made to India a year or two 
ago was signalized by an intellectual encounter 
with the Brabmins and their system of philoso- 
phy and religion. The lectures which he deliv- 
ered were listened to with great eagerness by a 
class of people rarely reached by Christian teach- 
ing, and a new interest was awakened in Chris- 
tianity. He is not only a scholar, but a man 
of the strongest practical sense. 

—Miss CarRo.tne Story, of Boston, who died 
recently at the age of eighty-four, was one of 
the twenty-one children of the late Dr. Exisua 
Story, of Marblehead, and among her brothers 
was Judge Josepu Story, of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

—Colonel THomas W. Knox, whose pleasant 
pen has frequently contributed to the publica- 
tions of Harper & Brotuers, has just returned 
from a very long tramp in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, and proposes to tell America about it in 
lectures. 

—ALEXANDRE DuMASs pére, when he gave @ 
dinner-party to commercial men, had a some- 
what singular method of deciding the time for 
the inferior wine to be produced. He enjoined 
his servants to put the best wine on the table at 
the beginning of the meal, while the guests’ 
heads were clear; “‘ then,’’ said he, “‘ watch the 
conversation, and directly you hear any single 
one of the company say, ‘I, who am an honest 
man,’ you may be quite sure that all their heads 
have gone astray, and you can serve up any rub- 
bish you choose.” 

—A curious “‘ personal’? comes from abroad 
by the last steamer—a trial now going on at 
Moscow, which has made a great sensation 
throughout Russia. The Abbess MITROFANIA 
is charged with forgeries to the amount of 
$400,000. Before taking the veil she mixed in 
the first society in the capital, and, placed among 
nuns with little education, she soon rose to a 
leading position. By means partly of imperial 
munificence and contributions from all quarters, 
and partly by forged bills, she established large 
factories and dairies, several of which are in full 
activity. 

—Women have hope in Peru. A young lad 
residing in Cuzco applied lately to the authori- 
ties for permission to enter the law school of 
that capital, an institution supported by the 
state, as a law student, at the same time inquir- 
ing if her sex was an obstacle to the obtaining 
of a degree of Master of Laws provided her ac- 
quirements were sufficient. The Minister of 

ustice replied that women had the same rights 
in the law school as men, and it was a matter 
of pleasure to the administration to improve 
the opportunity of making public such a decla- 
ration. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pyncnon has been elected 
president of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in place of the late Rev. Dr. Jackson. Thus 
they have been able to get on—with a pynch. 

—Mr. BalLey, of Danbury, Connecticut, who 
has just returned from England, observed that 
when in Edinburgh he saw a dyer’s sign on 
which was painted that he was patronized by 
her Majesty, and he immediately imagines the 
Queen saying: ‘‘ ALBERT Epwakrp, will you be 
so good as to step into Mr. Cameron’s, when 
you are in Edinburgh, and see if my carpet rags 
are done?’ or, ‘‘ ALEXANDRA, you had better 
wear your brown poplin this week, and have 
Mr. CAMERON clean your blue silk in time for 
the next drawing-room ;”’ or, ‘‘ Beatrice, tell 
the Duke of Connaught to leave cut his gray 
trowsers before he goes away, that I may send 
them around to the dyer’s this afternoon with 
those hair ribbons of yours which are to be 
cleaned.” 

—As Senator Jones, of Nevada, is generally 
supposed to be one of the half dozen men pos- 
sessing the largest incomes in the United States, 
and as he is about to enter into the holy estate 
of matrimony, many of our young lady readers, 
and possibly some of the older ones, may feel 
sufficient interest in the lady of his choice to 
read the following: Miss SULLIVAN (the bride 
elect) is the daughter of a very wealthy gentle- 
man, Eugene L. SuLiivin. She is well fitted 
by education, culture, personal charms, and true 
feminine accomplishments for the elevated sta- 
tion to which she will soon be called. She is 
about twenty years of age, in style of beauty 
demi-brunette, slender and graceful of figure, 
and though quiet and unassuming in manner, 
sufficiently self-reliant for all the exigencies of 
good society. She is much beloved by her 
friends and a general favorite among a large 
circle of acquaintances. 

—Mr. J. L. Tooie, the English comedian, did 
avery graceful and kindly thing a few days since, 
which few English or American actors are in the 
habit of doing. While in Philadelphia he went 
to the Insane Department of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, accompanied by the English members 
of his company, and gave an entertainment for 
the bénefit of the inmates. The audience was a 
queer one. There were old women with white 
hair and strange ghostly faces, idiot children, 
and fierce-looking men, one of whom, a noted 
character named BuRKE, who, it is said, has kill- 
ed three men since he became insane, sat on one 
of the front benches, heavily ironed. One poor 
old fellow, who imagined himself to be the 
Pope, was bedizened with flowers and ribbons, 
and wore a tiara of pasteboard. Another mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, who wears an iron gray 
curl on his forehead @ la DisRakLI, and who is 
strangely like that gentleman in face and figure, 
labors under the delusion that he is ADRIENNE 
LECOUVREUR, and on the occasion of Mr. TOOLE’s 
visit was arrayed in a white tarlatan dress, em- 
broidered in red and blue flowers, and cut dé- 
colleté, silk stockings, sash, and kid slippers. 
Notwithstanding the motley character of his 
audience, however, Mr. TooLe managed to re- 
tain his self-possession, although his equanim- 
ity must have been sorely tried by the discord- 
ant shouts that burst from the assemblage at 
the most inopportune moments. During some 
of the most pathetic passages the audience was 
seized with fits of laughter, and in the humorous 
situations some of the lunatics, appreciating the 
state of affairs, indulged in discordant shouts, 
expressive of approbation, while others clapped 
their hands and stamped on the floor with an 
energy and vivacity which somewhat alarmed 
the performers. The enthusiasm culminated, 
however, when Harry Coke and his wife began 
to throw the crockery and furniture about. 
This part of the performance seemed to find 
favor with all classes of the audience, and, in- 
deed, roused the more excitable of the lunatics 
into a sort of hysteria, 
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Fig. 2.:—Jacket ror Boy rrom 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 74-80. 


Gray Linen Apron. 

Tuts gray linen apron is ornamented 
in chain stitch embroidery with white 
cotton, and is bordered with white cot- 
ton braid three-quarters of an inch wide 
To make the apron cut one piece each 
from Figs. 41 and 42, Supplement, and 
ornament these parts with chain stitch 
embroidery, as shown by the illustra- 


Gray Linen Apron. 
For pattern and design see Supple- 


ment, No. VII. 
Figs. 41 and 42, 


Fig. 1.—TRowsERS AND 
Vest For Boy FrRoM 


Wuire Musuin Apron. 


Fig. 3.—Jacket For Boy FrRoM 
5 To 7 Years oLtp.—Front. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XI1V., Figs, 74-80. 


Music-Stand.—Cretonne Ap- 
plication and Point Russe 
‘Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of this stand is made of 
black polished bars of bamboo, orna- 
mented on the ends with pearl buttons. 
The bottom and sides are of card-board. 
The stand is seventeen inches and three 


For pattern see 


’ 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. XIV., Figs. 69-73. 


SAAT 





Fig. 2.—Detait or Music-Sranp, Fic. 1. 


} 


Supplement, 


oO. 7" 
Figs. 43 and 44. 


Fig. 3.—MAanNer OF MAKING CRETONNE APPLICATION 
FoR Music-Stanp, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Mostc-Stanp.—Cretonne APPLICATION AND POINT 
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Big. 1,—Toite axp Lace Over-Sxint axp Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL, Figs, 60-62, 


Rosse Emprorery.—([See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 81. 


tion, and as partly 
indicated on Fig. 
41, Supplement.— 
Trim the apron and 
bodice with the 
braid, and set them 
on a belt an inch 
wide and twenty 
three inches and a 
quarter long, and 
fasten strings on the 
ends of the belt. 


White Muslin 
Apron. 

Tuts white mus- 

lin apron is edged 
with a. ruffle of the 
material two inches 
and a quarter wide, 
which is, trimmed 
on the under edge 
with lace  three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide. Besides this 
the apron is trim- 
med with points of 
batiste, which are 
furnished with wo- 
ven tucks and edged 
with lace. The 

Z seam made by set- 
7, ting on the points 
i and the ruffle is - 
} covered with a bias 
strip of muslin 
three-eighths of an 
inch wide, which is 
stitched on. The 
bodice is bordered 
with lace on the 
outer edge, and 

= trimmed with points 
= to match the apron. 
> Figs. 43 and 44, 
Supplement, ‘give 
the pattern for the 
= apron and bodice. 
= Set the apron and 
the bib on a belt 
three-quarters of av 
inch wide, which 

is furnished with 

strings for tying. 


Yi Ya 


Fig. 2.—Tutte anp Lace Over-Sxirt anp Jacxrt.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 60-62. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 793 


Overcoat FoR Boy FROM 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII., Figs. 63-68, 








quarters wide, including the handle.’ ‘The bot- 
tom is three inches and a quarter wide and 
twelve inchés and seven-eighths long, and the 
front and back sides are eight inches and seven- 
eighths wide and twelve inches and seven-eighths 
long each, and are covered with black satin 
and ornamented with cretonne application and 
a border embroidered in point Russe. The em- 
broidery on the music-stand, Fig. 1, shows a 
bouquet arranged of cretonne flowers. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show single sprays in full 
size, which may be joined according to 
individual taste. Fig, 2 shows a finished 
spray of bell-flowers, and Fig. 3 shows 
the manner of working a spray. With 
a small pair of scissors cut out from 
cretonne such flowers and leaves as 
are conspicuous for beauty of design 
and color, arrange them in a bouquet 
on a foundation of black satin, and 
fasten them on the material with 
several loose stitches. Edge the 
flowers, leaves, and stems partly 
in half-polka stitch and partly in 
button-hole stitch with fine silk of 
a color to match the cretonne ap- 
plication, and work the veins in 
half-polka stitch. For the bor- 
der transfer the design, of which 
a full-sized section is given by 
Fig. 81, Supplement, to the ma- 
terial, sew on brown silk sou- 
tache along the outlines with 


harmonious whole by the medizval architect, 
the results of whose labors in many cases still 
survive for the despair of his modern successor. 

Within this home we have a community 
almost self-contained, each member of which 
bears a part in producing the general result. 
The lord has his martial exercises ; the chase, 
which has not yet degenerated into a pastime; 
the manor courts to preside over, his dues to 
enforce, his demesne to oversee. The 
lady superintends the preparation of 
the garments of the household, the 
spinning, the weaving of flax and wool. 
She keeps a careful eye upon the store- 
room, and is watchful over the brew- 
house and buttery. She is skilled in 
herbs and medicaments; she is 
learned in the science of the con- 
servation of food, and is well ac- 
quainted with all the economy of 
rural life, 

The freeman or yeoman lives 
the same kind of life as the lord 
upon a smaller scale. His 
hinds are the inmates of home ; 
he eats and lives in common 
with these and his domestics. 
The cottages, the bordarii of 
Domesday—the occupiers, that 
is, of a small portion of land 
which they cultivate with their 
own hands—the artisans of the 
community, the blacksmith, the 















































































Pian AND Prarp Merino Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4, Double Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-22. 





Fig. 1.—Borper.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


silk of the same color, and 
eover the interval with a 
eross seam of brown sad- 
ller’s silk. Work the re- 
mainder of the embroidery 
in point Russe, chain stitch, 
and button-hole stitch with 
brown silk in two shades. 
Black silk cord and che- 
nille tassels are set on the 
front of the stand. 


Borders.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tnese borders are suit- 
able for trimming all kinds 
of lingerie. ‘They are work- 
ed on Swiss muslin, batiste, 
or fine linen in satin, back, 
half - polka, and knotted 
stitch, and bordered on the 
outer edge with button-hole 
stitch scallops. Cut away 
the material underneath the 
wheels, which are worked 
with fine thread, 





THE HOME OF THE 


1S7 


ie all early Northern 
homes the central and 
ruling point is the fire; 
about this are formed our 
social habits. The necessi- 
ty for warmth is the moth- 
er of the domestic virtues. 
The fire, formerly reared in 
the centre of the hut, con- 
tinues to be built in the 
centre of the hall. We are 
forbidden, however, to ven- 
ture into the obscurity of 
primeval days ; we must be- 
gin with the honie of his- 
toric times. 

About the central fire is 
built the hall. Around the 
hall are clustered the vari- 
ous buildings required for 
the needs of the communi- 
ty. ‘The chief and his wife 
occupy a separate sleeping 
apartment; there is another 
for the women; the men 
sleep about the fire in the 
hall. Brew-houses, butter- 
ies, store-rooms, are built 
in close proximity. This 
is the ‘‘ ham” of the Saxon 
thane. 

The Norman comes with 
his power of organization 
and sense of order. The 
varied offices of the Saxon 
home are gathered into one 














Figs. 1 and 2.—SLeEveLess JACKET wiTH FreaTHER TRIMMING. 
Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 28-30. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsossep CrotH Mornine Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 53-59. 
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Fig. 2.—VeEtveT AND MatTerassé vir. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Gray Wooten Prarp Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 5, Double Page 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 23-27. 





Fig. 2.—BorprerR.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


wheelwright, the joiner, clus- 
ter together it. separate 
dwellings, which form the 
hamlet or village, little al- 
tered in its composition dur- 
ing all these centuries of 
change. 

Concurrently with these 
agricultural homes, the prog- 
ress of trade and intercourse 
has given rise to houses of 
almost equal pretensions to 
the halls of the gentry with- 
in the large towns. The 
rows of huts and stalls that 
form the early marts and 
market-places are surround- 
ed by buildings of more pre- 
tense and larger dimensions. 
Taverns and inns for the ac- 
commodation of the travel- 
ing merchants, with long 
yards stretching behind for 
the carriers and their horses, 
are built about the market- 
square. The resident shop- 
keeper, who supplies the ad- 
jacent agricultural commu 
nity with pottery, iron-mon- 
gery, and foreign products, 
while he purchases from 
them their surplus wool and 
corn, requires extensive 
storehouses and a large staff 
of apprentices and servants. 
Hence the city dame rivals 
the country lady in her 
knowledge and household 
accomplishments, while her 
more confined life develops 
in her those capacities of 
passion and intrigue which 
are latent in the latter. 

Shakspeare gives us a 
pleasant glimpse of the home 
of the man of business of his 
time in the Comedy of Errors. 
The seene is Ephesus; but, 
with the happy privilege of 
the time, the manners are 
those of England. Antipho- 
lus, the husband, is away 
at the mart on business; 
Adriana, the wife, with her 
unmarried sister, is waiting 
dinner for herhusband. The 
clock has struck twelve; 
dinner is ready — spoiling, 
in fact. ‘They have a capon 
roasting anda pig. Dromio, 
the man-servant, kas gone 
out to find his master; the 
is in despair 

-‘*Nell is her name; she 
is spherical, like a globe.” 
Time runs on: it is twe 
o'clock; still no husband. 
Adriana is full of unreason- 
ing jealousy, which her sis- 
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ter reproves. With the calm judgment of a sis- 
ter-in-law she proposes that dinner shall be served 
without the master, and suggests that he has 
gone to dine with some merchant from the mart. 
At last the supposed husband returns—his twin 
brother in reality. Adriana is delighted. All 
her troubles forgotten, she bids the servants 
spread for dinner. She will dine above with 
him—not in the common hall, that is, but in her 
own apartment: if any one asks for the master, 
**he dines forth to-day.” 

It is not impossible that in this comedy, which 
is one of the earliest of Shakspeare’s, we may 
have a sketch of the poet's own home of early 
days. 





BALLAD OF GLEN ROSA. 


Giewn Rosa, Glen Rosa, 

Can I forget the day 
When, in thy heathy wildness, 
I met sweet Helen Gray? 

Helen Gray was bonnie, 
Helen Gray was fine ; 
Oh, Helen's lip was tender, 

Helen’s eye divine! 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
For I had lost my way, 
And might hae walked into my grave 
But for kind Helen Gray; 
For Helen wi’ her young lambs 
Cam’ lilting down the glen, 
While a’ the gloamin’ listened 
To hear her voice again, 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
How blithe was Helen’s smile, 
As to her hame in safety 
She led me mony a mile! 
On bed o’ budding heather 
In dreams a’ night I lay, 
And thought that still I wandered 
Thy wilds wi’ Helen Gray, 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
Next morn I gaed away, 
But a’ my heart was in a lowe 
Wi’ love o’ Helen Gray; 
For ere that we had parted 
Beside the birkcz tree, 
I gied my heart to Helen, 
And she gied hers to me, 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
Ae lang, lang year had sped, 
And mony a ghostly vision 
Cam’ boding to my bed; 
And ilk sad morn I waukened 
To dree a sairer day, 
For voices seemed to whisper, 
**Oh, woe is Helen Gray!” 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
I crossed the gurly sea, 
And Arran’s peaks were grumly— 
A grewsome sight to me: 
My thoughts flew on before me, 
Like sea-gulls owre the spray ; 
But aye cam’ back sae mornfu’, 
Nae news o’ Helen Gray, 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
When I cam’ to the kirk, 
I heard a voice o’ wailing 
Far through the lanesome mirk: 
Cauld terror freezed my heart's bluid, 
Nae further could I 
Before me moved the white wraith 
O' my ain Helen Gray, 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
The spate was roaring loud, 

And mony a torch was flitting 
Beneath the flying cloud; 

They sought by moor and wild wood, 
By scaur and rocky brae, 

Till in a linn they found her— 
My poor drowned Helen Gray, 

Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 


Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa, 
The sun still shines in thee, 
But in my heart nae sun shines— 
Nae joy can ever be: 
Alang thy wilds I wander 
The dreich, the dreary day— 
Oh, when shall I be deid, and laid 
Beside sweet Helen Gray! 
Glen Rosa, Glen Rosa! 





RUTH’S THANKSGIVING. 


UTH HILL was the niece of Farmer Hill, 

as wild and pretty a housekeeper, the neigh- 

bors said, as an old man would care to have, 
whose own sons and daughters were married and 
gone, and whose wife was in heaven. She was 
good at churning, baking, or weaving, however ; 
her cheeses were the pride of the county, ker 
bread had passed into a proverb. She made 
nothing of skipping down the slippery sides of 
the well if the bucket dropped in, and she would 
catch the colts in the pasture by the mane, and 
leap a fence bare-backed—enough to make one’s 
hair stand on end. She had mowed a whole 
afternoon with a neighbor’s son on a wager, and 
won it too, and had looked as bewitching as 
Mand Muller herself at the task. She was both 
hoyden and flirt at once, but so capable and 
high-spirited that every body forgave her. Many 
of the young men in the township had paid court 
to her, only to find it time wasted if they dared 
put the question, though it must be owned that 





she carried things with a high hand, and gave 
them plenty of encouragement; not that she 
wanted them or their offers, but just because she 
couldn't help it—becanse it was natural to her 
to shine in their society, and to love their admi- 
ration rather than themselves. ‘‘ Whom does 
Ruth Hill expect to marry?” the old people 
would say, shaking their heads at her wild ca- 
pers. ‘*She may go through the weods and 
pick up a crooked stick at last. It didn’t use to 
be thus and so in our day. If girls would mar- 
ry, they had to take such husbands as were go- 
ing, and not flout their betters!” And when 
these things were repeated to Ruth, as they were 
sure to be, she would only langh. ‘‘ Whom dol 
expect to marry? Why, none of their country 
bumpkins, tell them. I haven’t seen the man 
yet who’s made my heart beat, and I mean to 
wait for him till I’m gray.” 

** Maybe she’s waiting for him of the Ridge 
Farm,” was the favorite sarcasm launched at 
Ruth. Now the owner of the Ridge Farm was 
as mythical a personage to the residents at Green- 
side as the Grand Lama of Thibet or the man 
in the moon. It was, indeed, a well-authenti- 
cated fact that a farm of that name existed ; that 
its owner carried off the county prizes ; but no- 
body among Ruth’s acquaintances remembered 
having seen him. Nobody in those parts had had 
the happiness to meet him in highway or market- 
town; but when a son of Greenside was to be 
especially commended to the good graces of any 
of its daughters, he was declared ‘‘as good a 
catch as him of the Ridge Farm ;” or if a neigh- 
bor raised an ambitious crop of grain or grapes, 
or a yoke of steers remarkable in any respect, he 
was reputed to have beaten the Ridge Farm hol- 
low. As this hero was understood to be a bach- 
elor, the girls joked about him. Every stranger 
driving by was “him of the Ridge Farm ;” when 
their scissors stuck in the floor, he was coming 
to call; and every letter among the tea grounds 
in their cups was written by him. To be mis- 
tress of the Ridge Farm was almost equivalent, 
in their regard, to being Queen of England. 

**I’m tired of this eternal titter about the 
Ridge Farm and its owner,” said Ruth, on one 
occasion. ‘‘I suppose he’s made of clay like 
other folks.” 

** Like his farm too,” put in her uncle Isaac. 

**T don’t care for him nor his farm either,” 
averred Ruth. 

“* Wait till you're asked, Ruth.” 

**T'd show him there was one woman in the 
world he couldn’t have for the asking: he'd ask 
in vain, I promise you.” 

Perhaps, as rumors of the Ridge Farm traveled 
to Greenside, so Ruth’s scoffing may have reach- 
ed the ears of its master, since a dog that brings 
a bone will carry one. 

One winter Uncle Isaac was overreached by 
rheumatism, and though he fondly trusted that 
spring would bring him round, yet spring came 
and found him still beneath the counterpane ; 
but as the planting must be down, and the farm 
hands needed a head man, he advertised in the 
County Plowman for a capable man to oversee 
the farm of Isaac Hill. And to illustrate the 
advantages of advertising, a somewhat tall and 
thickset man of twenty-five arrived, one Elka- 
nah Reed, with honest brown eyes and a severe- 
ly outlined mouth, which a smile broke into ten- 
der lines and curves. He carried ample recom- 
mendations in his pocket, one of which bore the 
name of Guy Grosvenor, the master of the famous 
Ridge Farm. 

**And how Jong have you worked at the 
Ridge ?” asked Uncle Isaac. : 

“From a boy, Sir, on and off,” was the an- 
swer. 

Ruth stood with one arrested hand on her 
spinning-wheel, listening—a pretty picture 
enough, with her saucy bright eyes, the apple- 
blossom color flitting across her cheek, and her 
lips half pouted with a smile. She had been too 
often told of her charms not to believe in them, 
and perhaps she was the least bit surprised that 
Elkanah Reed never looked at her after the first 
salutation. It was surely very odd, when every 
clod-hopper in the fields turned his head to gaze 
after her—and this was surely no clod-hopper. 

** And why did yon leave the Ridge Farm?” 
she asked, presently, not caring at all, but bent 
upon compelling his regard, 

*“*Why, miss? Because I wished to earn 
more, by your leave.” 

**So he of the Ridge is a hard master, eh? 
Is he a bachelor still? Will he never marry, 
think you?” 

** Perhaps—if he were to see you, miss.” 

Ruth flung back her curls and made her wheel 
buzz. This was the recognition she had craved, 
but somehow it half displeased her ; she was un- 
certain but this Elkanah Reed was laughing at 
her. 
‘**T would sweep the streets first,” she answer- 
ed, scornfully, Then she turned her liquid glance 
full upon him, and her scorn melted into a smile 
that seemed to make a halo about her as she 
graciously said, ‘‘ I have met you somewhere, if 
1 mistake not ; was it at the fair last autumn ?” 

** Very likely,” he answered, indifferently ; ‘I 
was there;” and he addressed himself to her 
uncle. 

“They have told him I am a flirt, and he 
means to take care of himself, the craven,” she 
thought; ‘* but when did I ever have to beg for 
notice, that I need mind if a farm hand turns his 
eyes away from me? He'll be looking this way 
hard enough before long, I'll warrant.” But for 
once in her life Ruth was mistaken. Elkanah 
Reed was pleasant and civil to her, just as he was 
to Kitty Daft, the half-cracked woman from the 
poor-house, who came to the farm for her tidbits 
of doughnuts and cider, and brought dried herbs 
that were quite as likely to be deadly-nightshade 
or poison-ivy as any thing. He seemed another 
order of man from that with which Ruth had 
had to deal hitherto, and her presence appeared 
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to affect him no more than if he were made of 
flint instead of flesh, and she were the ugliest 
girl in the township. He relieved her, to be 
sure, of a dozen burdens; when Uncle Isaac had 
an ill turn, he watched and sent Ruth to bed; 
he repaired her spinning-wheel, and praised her 
cooking; but whether he took the heavy milk- 
ing pails out of her hands, whether he turned the 
ehurn-dasher in her stead, or held her skein of 
yarn in place of the broken reel, he did it with 
such nonchalance that it was more aggravation 
than pleasure, just as he would have done it for 
any woman, plain or pretty, married or single, 
with no more visible emotion than if she had 
been a lay figure instead of a breathing beauty 
accustomed to homage. Ruth was learned in 
these things, and perhaps it vexed her, this total 
disregard of the fascinations she had deemed so 
potent. Perhaps it piqued her that when a curl 
brushed his face by chance, he gave the chance 
no heed; that when their two hands met acci- 
dentally, he did not appreciate the situation—his 
own neither delayed nor hesitated ; that he never 
sought occasions to be near her; that he looked 
at her as if the sight quickened no single pulse, 
as if man had never been beguiled by woman. 
He never said pretty things to her, such as she 
had been used to hear all her life, and to expect 
from the young men about her; and when their 
eyes chanced to meet, no electric spark was 
struck, no eloquent story told. He came in and 
out, and sat at the same table and beside the 
same hearth, and went to the same merry-mak- 
ings, and knelt beside her at evening prayers in 
Uncle Isaac’s keeping-room, for six months and 
better without making answers to the coquetry 
in her eyes, without taking recognition of her 
charms. Naturally flesh and blood like Ruth’s 
could not long endure such treatment; she must 
either hate or love him! 

One morning they were cutting off a dead limb 
from a button-wood tree near the house, and 
just as it was about to fall Ruth came saunter- 
ing across the yard, her curls blowing back from 
her rosy face, and carrying a handful of burdock 
leaves for Uncle Isaac’s rheumatism. In half a 
minute more her chances wouldn’t have been 
worth a fig had not Elkanah Reed dropped the 
axe he was grinding, and snatched her away in 
two strong arms at the risk of his own head. 

**T say, Elkanah,” sang out the man in the 
tree, ‘‘that’s a pretty tableau of yours! Prac- 
tived it before ?” 

That night, when Ruth lighted Elkanah’s can- 
dle, she detained it a moment, and began to say, 
“You were very good this morning—to—to do 
as you did. I—” 

** Oh, that’s nothing,” he interrupted, brusque- 
ly. ‘* Do you think I'd stand by and see a wom- 
an knocked down ?” 

**But you might have been hurt yourself. I 
don’t—know how to—reward you,” she stam- 
mered, dropping her eyes before his. It was the 
first time she had ever hesitated in her speech 
toward man. 

** You will reward me—if reward is necessa’ 
for doing one’s duty—by forgetting all about it,” 
he said. And Ruth felt as if it had been Jess 
cruel had he allowed the button-wood bough to 
crush her instead. 

“* If you are going over to the quilting at Jack- 
son’s,” said Uncle Isaac next day, “‘you had bet- 
ter let Elkanah drive you.” 

**T prefer to walk, thank you,” said Ruth. 

“*They’ve found bears’ tracks in the woods 
between here and Jackson's,” said Elkanah. 
**You can go round by the highway if you like 
walking. It’s a mile further, but you avoid the 
woods.” 

Ruth made no response, but Elkanah was 
busy in the yard when she passed out, with a 
saucy bow and smile, and he saw that she per- 
versely chose the short-cut through the woods, 
She went along through the foot-path with her 
head down, not much caring for the bears or be- 
lieving in their neighborhood, but delaying here 
and there to pick the tempting raspberries that 
overhung the way, or to gather the wild gerani- 
um flowers for a bouquet. She had forgotten 
all about danger, in fact, when a rustling in the 
underbrush startled her out of her thoughts, and 
she had only time to look over her shoulder in 
season to see Bruin spring across the path and 
plunge into the woods again, before there was a 
sharp click and a flash, and it seemed to Ruth 
as if the trees were all dancing together and the 
earth was shaking under her, and then she had 
fallen like one dead among the brambles and the 
scented ferns, shot through the foot by a gunner on 
the track of the bear, whose fowling-piece had 
caught in the undergrowth and discharged itself. 

When Ruth got about after this it was very 
plain that she would never skip down the well 
again for the lost bucket, nor catch the colts in 
the pasture, nor mow a long summer’s afternoon, 
nor dance at quilting or wedding, nor “‘ be much 
of a match for any young farmer now,” as the 
neighbors said, for she walked with the crutch 
Elkanah Reed had fashioned for her, and would 
probably never lay it aside. 

So the year wore on. The fragrant hay-ricks 
had loitered up from the meadows, drawn by 
the contemplative oxen; the corn had filled out 
its ears and unfolded its banners to the breeze, 
been gathered in, and ground in the mill; the 
Blue-nose and buckster potatoes had bidden adieu 
to sunny fields; the early wheat crop had been 
gathered; the yellow pumpkins, like gold nug- 
gets, had heaped the staggering wains ; the win- 
ter pears had been stored, the damsons pre- 
served, the tomatoes canned ; the quince-bushes 
had been stripped of their spicy fruit; and gilly- 
flowers and Balwins had gone to market, or, re- 
posing in the bins in the cellar, they dreamed of 
the days when they lived and thrived in the sun- 
light, and the sweet warm rains filled up the cup 
of their blossoms. The Hill Farm had yielded 
largely under Elkanah Reed’s management, but 
he was to leave it at Thanksgiving. It was he 





who had assisted Ruth at pickling, preserving, and 
canning, and had become almost as necessary to 
her in-doors as he was to her uncle outside. He 
anticipated her wants before she could put hand 
to her crutch, but he never Jet fall a tender word 
or look, nor permitted himself to be betrayed into 
turning a compliment to please her, nor trifled 
away the spare minutes in that nonsense which 
is half love-making, so dear to young folks. 
When they were obliged to drive to market to- 
gether he jumped out to pull every painted leaf 
or blanched fern that she praised; but she had 
seen him stop his horse and climb a tree to reach 
some particular bough of glory for old Kitty 
Daft to hang over her mantel, and Ruth laid no 
flattering unction to her soul on account of these 
things. So the maples blushed in the woods, 
and turned to fluttering gold pieces, the sumach 
and woodbines reddened, and oak and beech put 
on holiday attire; the shapes of the trees were 
growing every day more defined against the pen- 
sive autumn sky; there was a hush in the air, 
only broken, not marred, by the bursting and 
pattering of nuts, by the ripple of the falling 
leaf, and the mournful monody of the crickets ; 
and one grew to have a sense of insecurity in all 
this beauty, as if a breath would break the spell, 
bedim the gold, and sadden the scarlet leaf. At 
All-Halloween the young men and givls assem- 
bled in the kitchen.at the Hill Farm to work 
their charms, while they dived for the lucky apple, 
and searched the melted lead for the implements 
of their future sweethearts’ craft, and roasted 
chestnuts, 

“‘Did any one name my chestnut?” asked 
Ruth, as it began to burn brightly. 

**T named it,” said Elkanah. 

“You? And who, pray?” 

**T named it the master of Ridge Farm,” he 
replied. ‘‘See! the two flames have become 
one—that signifies marriage.” 

‘*Then I'll quench it,” Ruth cried, throwing 
water upon the blaze. ‘‘The master of Ridge 
Farm, indeed, to marryacrutch! It is not seem- 
ly of you to be laughing at me, Elkanah Reed.” 

*“*Am I laughing at you? You had a plow 
in the lead for your share: they should go to- 
gether.” 

“There are other farmers in the land, thank 
Heaven.” 

Though Ruth would not confess it, even to 
herself, the year had been full of disappointment 
to her, and now as the wind whistled through 
the leafless boughs of November, and the Indian 
summer was vanishing like a beautiful wraith, 
and the time drew near for Elkanah to depart, 
she was oppressed with a foreboding of trouble 
and grief, which was realized one morning when 
Uncle Isaac fell asleep in his arm-chair, with the 
November sunshine on his face. ‘‘ Hush, don’t 
wake him,” she said to Elkanah, when he came 
in to dinner; ‘‘he rested poorly last night.” 

‘*But he’s gone to his eternal rest to-day, 
Ruth,” said Elkanah, touching the dead man’s 
hand. ‘There was a hushed stir in the farm- 
house next day, friends and relatives coming post- 
haste, needles and neighbors busy over yards of 
bombazine. But when Uncle Isaac left the Hill 
Farm forever, Ruth woke to the fact that she had 
no longer any home. ‘The will in which Isaac 
Hill was to have provided for her had been put 
aside unfinished ; the farm was to be sold and the 
proceeds divided among the heirs; and the only 
one among them who offered her a shelter was the 
cousin she had refused to marry years before, 
and whose wife naturally did not second the in- 
vitation. Alone, homeless, and crippled, Ruth 
found herself as ‘Thanksgiving-day drew near, 
when comfort and friends and good cheer seem 
the only natural things, and misfortune a spot 
on the holiday sun, a cloud in its sky. The 
place was to be sold the next week, and there 
was a great packing up and pulling down, and 
the familiar rooms she had known so long were 
as naked and forlorn as the outside world, and 
every one was moving homeward for the holi- 
days. But where should she go, and what should 
she do?—a woman on a crutch! 

** And where do you go, Miss Ruth?” asked 
Elkanah, as if he had heard her thoughts. 

** You know almost as well as I do,” she an- 
swered, sadly. 

** Aye, perhaps I know better,” he said, rak- 
ing together the coals upon the hearth. All the 
household gods, packed and labeled, stood ready 
to depart in the wainscoted kitchen, while Ruth 
sat on the old settle, with her hands idly folded 
over each other. 

** It is Thanksgiving-day to-morrow,” she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘and what have I to be thankful for? 
Last year we had a dance in the kitchen here, 
and I could balance and polka with the best.” 

**Do you recall the day I came here—the 
early spring day ?” asked Elkanah, sitting down 
beside her on the settle, and taking her hand in 
his broad palm. The thing was so strange on his 
part that Ruth drew it away quickly and turned 
her head aside. 

** Ay, I remember well enough.” If this man 
was going to take pity upon her, she would show 
him that even a cripple had some pride, some 
spirit ; and yet there had been something in the 
touch of his warm hand that renewed the bloom 
of Thanksgiving weather. She was almost sorry 
she had drawn her hand away, but could not give 
it back. 

“ And do you mind what answer I made when 
you asked why I left Ridge Farm ?” not heeding 
her rebuff, but leaning nearer and winding a vag- 
abond curl about an audacious brown finger. 

** Yes,” she said, twisting the curl into the 
net that confined her hair to-day—‘‘ ves, you 
said you left Ridge Farm because you wished to 
earn more, or words to that effect, not worth re- 
membering ;” for she was angry with herself be- 
cause she remembered them so faithfully. 

** And can you guess what it was I wished to 
earn? Can you? Come, here’s a new conun- 
drum. Look me in the face, Ruth, while I tell 
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you the answer. How long was it Jacob served 
for Rachel? I came here to earn your love, 
Ruth. Put your hand into mine, child, if I 
have not failed, and let us be thankful together.” 
And, truth to tell, the truant hand crept shyly 
back and nestled into his. 

** And now you see, Sir,” laughed Ruth, on 
Thanksgiving morning, as they left Greenside 
together, with the bells pealing across the frosty 
air, and drove toward Elkanah’s home, where he 
had sent word for a parson to meet him—‘‘ now, 

ou see, I shall never marry the master of Ridge 
,_ tog and make all the girls envious. Who 
knows”—with a touch of her old mischief—‘‘ but 
I might have done better for myself and my 
crutch ?” 

‘Who knows, indeed ?” answered Elkanah ; 
and when, after half a day’s journey, he drew 
up before a farm-house and called for a man 
to take his horse, and said, ‘* Welcome home, 
Ruth!” bending to kiss her mouth, Ruth ex- 
claimed, 

‘*What, here? Why, I passed by here six 
years ago with Uncle Isaac, coming home from 
Aunt Esther's funeral, and he said it was the 
Ridge Farm.” 

**It is the Ridge Farm,” he assured her, 
‘and I am its master, Ruth, They told me 
you'd jilt even an angel in disguise, but I can 
swear that you treat a man better. When I saw 
you at the fair last year I made bold to fall in 
love with you. Forgive me the part I played, 
dear: the end sanctifies the means in this case 
at least. Come, sweetheart, Parson Welfare is 
waiting for us.” 

And so Guy Elkanah took Ruth Ellen for his 
wedded wife, and it was Thanksgiving morning 
at the Ridge Farm. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorresponpDeEnt. ] 

The Two Nanas.—Chaplains and their Wives.—The 
Mysteries of two Courts, 

ty extreme difficulty of getting at the exact 

truth of a historical event has never been 
more curiously exemplified than in the case of 
the recent capture of the Nana Sahib. Whether 
he is the real Simon Pure or not is not quite 
settled. A doctor who once performed an oper- 
ation upon him, the traces of which should be 
lasting, has failed to identify him, and so has 
Captain ‘Thompson, one of the few survivors of 
the Cawnpore massacre. On the other hand, 
his own relatives by marriage have sworn to 
him. But this question sinks into insignificance 
before the astounding fact that our old Anglo- 
Indians here have split into two factions, one 
of which asserts that the author of the massacre 
was once their intimate associate and host, of 
whom they have always said that ‘‘ they could 
not have believed he could have turned cut such a 
monster,” while the other is as earnest to explain 
that that was not the man at all, that the revolt 
was headed by another Nana (a name which only 
means lord, by-the-bye), who studiously avoided 
European society, and could not even speak En- 
glish. Considering that the events in question 
took place only sixteen years ago, and that there 
are hundreds of persons alive who have some 
personal knowledge of the matter one way or 
another, such a controversy is inexplicable, and 
seems to strike at the root of all so-called facts 
of history whatsoever. The majority of Anglo- 
Indians, and all those with whom I have been 
brought into contact, are advocates of the first 
theory; but the former magistrates of Cawnpore, 
who certainly ought to know best, assert that he 
whom I may call the hospitable Nana, so far 
from doing us any hurt, was at once thrown into 
prison by the other Nana on account of his sup- 
posed European sympathies. The most roman- 
tic incident in connection with this matter is the 
story of that poor young lady who chose the 
shelter of a native zenana (or harem) rather than 
the terrible fate that befell her sisters in Cawn- 
pore. Her name I will not disclose—though no 
one should ever entertain a feeling for her harsh- 
er than pity—but she was the daughter of the 
general in command. Long afterward her situ- 
ation was discovered by an English officer, who 
offered, of course, at once to procure her release, 
but the unhappy lady declined his assistance. 
She said that for many years all her relatives 
had believed her to be dead, and that she could 
not endure to return to England, 

You have probably not forgotten the storm 
that was raised against Lord Macaulay by the 
English clergy for the picture he drew in his 
history of their subordinate social position some 
150 years ago, <A chaplain, he said, in a noble- 
man’s house was wont to fill a position almost 
menial, and was expected in many cases to mar- 
ry her ladyship’s abigail when he was presented 
with a living. A very curious proof of the his- 
torian’s view of the matter has just come to light 
in the examination of the Winchelsea papers, 
just acquired by the British Museum. A letter 
is found among them from a certain Mr. John 
Wilson, a chaplain, who, having obtained prefer- 
ment, finds it saddled with an impediment of this 
nature, and remonstrates against it, but in such 
a fashion as shows the arrangement was a com- 
mon one. The letter is dated November 3, 1729, 
and is addressed, it is supposed, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He says that he was appointed 
just before Lord Winchelsea’s death, in return 
for his attendance, was the first man ‘‘ pickéd 
upon,” and that no condition was ever mentioned. 

“However some People may sink beneath their 
Characters by reporting Things entirely false and 
putes I can not say; but, my Lord, I could not 

e easy till I had solemnly assured your Grace that 
the late Earl gave me the Presentadns, in every Re- 
spect truly great and noble, and that a Wife was never 
whispered to me till the day after my Lord’s Death. 
Then, indeed, my Lady Herself told me that Her maid 
Morfee was always intended to go along with the Living 
and that if I desired to make her Ladysp my Friend 
I must not refuse the Offer. I o-rn, my Lord, I was 





the su I gave her Ladyehip an absolute den 
upon which She, in a Passion, me to withdra’ 
and I have never seen her Ladysp since.” 


unable at first to give a direct answer, but henge 

w, 
It seems that a certain John Wilson was ap- 
pointed rector of Eastwell in May, 1730, but 
there is no record as to whether Mrs, W.’s maid- 
en name was Morfee or not. 

Nothing better illustrates the remark of the 
Swedish chancellor respecting the little wisdom 
that is required for governing purposes than the 
publication from time to time of our great fami- 
ly memoirs, which let us little folks behind the 
scenes of monarchical sway. The Buckingham 
papers, some half a dozen years back, revealed 
not a few astounding facts, one of which was 
that the Duke of Wellington did not dare go to 
the king (George IV.) upon any political matter 
until he had first found the king’s master—and 
mistress—Lady Conyngham, in a good humor. 
The Greville Memoirs, a journal of the reigns 
of George LV. and William IV., by the late 
Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council to those 
sovereigns, forms a fit supplement to the former 
work, Until George IV.’s death, which was 
quite unlooked-for, the Duke of Clarence, over- 
shadowed by the prominence of his brother, the 
Duke of York, had passed his sixty-four years 
of life not only in obscurity and neglect, but ‘‘in 
miserable poverty, surrounded by a progeny of 
bastards.” When he was brought into notice 
at all, ‘‘his grotesque ways and little meddling 
curiosity” made him ridiculous. Canning had 
made him Lord High Admiral at forty years of 
age, in which post he had distinguished himself 
‘*by absurd speeches, a morbid official activity, 
and a general wildness which was thought to in- 
dicate insanity.” Our ‘‘sailor king,” as his peo- 
ple afterward used to call him, would indeed have 
been admirably fitted for the réle of a low come- 
dian, if he could only have been got to learn his 
part. At the first meeting of the Privy Council 
he affected a solemn tone in speaking of his dead 
brother, but when about to sign the usual Decla- 
ration, broke out with, ‘‘ This is a dashed bad pen 
you have given me!” which made the company 
smile. When the official began to swear in the 
Privy Councilors in the name of George IV., 
correcting himself with, ‘* William, I mean,” the 
new monarch roared with laughter. At his 
brother's funeral, at which, by-the-bye, there was 
not a single genuine mourner save Lord Mount- 
Charles—“‘ all the rest of the company were as 
merry as grigs”—he behaved with ‘‘ great inde- 
cency;” for in the procession, when he ought to 
have been absorbed in grief, ‘‘he darted out of 
it to shake hands with a by-stander, and then 
went on nodding to right and left.” ‘The pro- 
viding for his own illegitimate offspring and for 
that of the late Duke of York was no light busi- 
ness, and he answers to their importunity that 
‘the must have time.” After a review, in which 
the ‘‘sailor king” cuts a most ridiculous figure, in 
a military uniform, and with a pair of gold spurs 
half-way up his legs, ** like a game-cock,” and 
a council to swear in lords-lieutenant, he must 
needs put on plain clothes and ramble about the 
streets, like Haroun-al-Raschid, only by no means 
incog. He was at once recognized, and follow- 
ed by a shouting mob, and when he got oppo- 
site White’s Club-house a woman came up and 
kissed him. You may imagine the shock which 
such conduct on the part of his Majesty gave to 
that aristocracy who had been accustomed to the 
exclusive epicureanism of his predecessor. Of 
that man Mr. Greville has left us not a single 
good trait. It is a terrible proof of the coward- 
ice and selfishness of mankind that he should 
have lived in comparatively good esteem—for he 
had his apologists every where—yet died with 
only one human being to say a good word for 
him. His clothes, which were ‘‘the perquisite 
of his pages,” were ‘“‘numerous enough to fill 
Monmouth Street, and sufficiently splendid for 
the wardrobe of Drury Lane. His profusion in 
those articles was unbounded, because he never 
paid for them...... It is difficult to say whether in 
great or little things that man was most odious 
and contemptible.” Weeks before his death— 
for his danger was known at Windsor Castle, 
though nowhere else— Lady Conyngham was 
sending to her own house “ cart-loads” of valu- 
ables, just as Hogarth would describe the con- 
duct of the meanest of her sex to her dying 
‘fancy man.” It is a dreadful picture, and the 
scenes culled from the life of William IV. are 
wholesome compared with it. They fill the read- 
er with contempt, but not with abhorrence. The 
‘*sailor king,” though eccentric almost to luna- 
cy, was generally, though by no means always, 
good-natured, and reminds one of his brother, 
the late Duke of Cambridge, of convivial mem- 
ory. All middle-aged folks here remember him, 
He used to comment aloud upon the service in 
the Chapel Royal in the following fashion: Let 
us pray. ‘* By all means; very proper.” Then 
when the Commandments were read, Thou shalt 
do no murder. ‘* Quite right: I never did, that 
I am aware of.” Thou shalt not steal. ‘* Cer- 
tainly not: I have never stolen any thing since 
I was quite a little boy.” After another Com- 
mandment he would exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I have, 
very often: Lord have mercy upon us and for- 
give us our trespasses.” 

There is a king, it seems, now living, and upon 
British territory, who puts the life of even George 
IV. quite into the shade in the way of extrava- 
gance and dissipation. ‘The King of Oude, who 
has his four palaces in Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
and to whom, in exchange for his sovereignty, 
we allow £10,000 a month, lives in a manner 
that will give you a faint notion how Eastern 
kings do live who are not dispossessed of their 
dominions, He has 6000 servants, two legiti- 
mate wives, a zenana numbering 139 inmates, 
troops of dancing girls, a nightly illumination of 
his four palaces, 18,000 pigeons, and the finest 
menagerie in the world. This last includes an 
immense collection of snakes, which are suffered 





to keep their venom, in order that his Majesty 
may enjoy the morbid excitement of a fatal ac- 
cident. R. Kematze, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


se noted volcano Popocatepetl, in Mexico, 
whose summit is nearly 18,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, has been recently ascended 
by a party of ladies and gentlemen. Popocate- 
etl has had many visitors in its day, but this 
s the first successful attempt of ladies to reach 
the summit; consequently the three ladies who 
so bravely conquered the difficulties of the route 
have won universal praise. It was on Saturday, 
September 26, that the party went from the city 
of Mexico to Amecameca, forty miles distant, 
where they spent the following day. On Mon- 
day morning they reached the ‘** Rancho,” high 
up the mountain-side. But here, beneath the 
roof of the most elevated human habitation in 
North America, they were forced by the rain to 
remain until Tuesday night, or rather until one 
o’clock Wednesday morning, when the toilsome 
ascent began. After two hours on horseback all 
grasped their alpenstocks and slowly followed 
their guides, the foremost reaching the summit 
about half past seven. The party, after taking 
a general view of the magnificent scenery, de- 
scended into the crater, from which sulphurous 
fumes were continually arising; but, from all 
accounts, they enjoyed the novelty and grandeur 
of the situation to the utmost. But the jolliest 
feature of the whole trip was the descent to the 
** Rancho ;” for in six minutes they accomplish- 
ed the distance which it had required six hours’ 
hard labor to traverse in an opposite direction. 
How wasitdone? By simply sliding down upon 
the surface of the snow. A palm-leaf mat served 
for a sled, to which the guide, for steering pur- 
ses, attached himself; the passenger attached 
imself to the guide, and away they went like a 
flash—the most 5pm coasting imaginable ! 
The ladies declared it was worth the trouble of 
climbing the mountain to have the fun of sliding 
down. They reached the “ Rancho” about mid- 
day, and there spent the night. When the par- 
ty reached Amecamecg next day, so much desire 
was manifested to see the first ladies who had 
ever ascended to the top of the volcano that Se- 
fior Llanas, the administrator, gave a ball, at 
which about fifty villagers paid their respects to 
the trio after the fashion of the country. 





Not long ago the sparks from the charcoal 
pits which abound among the Blue Hills of 
Connecticut fell among the dry leaves and light 
wood of the surrounding forest land. Flames 
soon sprung up in several places, and, fanned by 
a strong wind, spread rapidly. All ordinary ef- 
fort to check their progress was in vain; the 
woodland was as dry as tinder. The result was 
that thousands of oaks, chestnuts, hickories, and 

ines fell a sacrifice to the devouring element. 

or miles around the country was illuminated at 
night, and the crackle and crash of the burning 
trees were heard at a long distance. 


Within two months no less than 5000 copies 
of a cheap London edition of Middlemarch have 
been sold. 





In June, 1873, the Fish Commissioners of Cali- 
fornia took from New York one hundred large, 
lively lobsters, with the intention of acclimatiz- 
ing them in the bay of San Francisco. Only 
seven lobsters survived the journey, and these, 
in an exhausted condition, crawled slowly away 
when placed in the water, It was thought 
doubtful if any of them lived. But now the 
bay contains millions of young lobsters, and a 
Chinaman recently caught about twenty, and 
brought some of them to the Fish Commis- 
sioners, in accordance with a previous under- 
standing. 





Every fashionable woman in Paris—so says 
report-—hangs to her belt an umbrella, a fan, a 
eard-case, a pocket-book, a pincushion, a watch, 
oa tablet, a little mirror, and sundry other 
trifles. 





Angels’ visits are few and far between. They 
do not often favor mortals with their visible 
presence. But certain good people of Ripley, 
Ohio, believe that the blessed experience has 
been vouchsafed to them. It is reported that 
on the last Sunday in October a large number 
of “leading citizens,’’ while returning from 
church, saw an angel flying in the air. She wore 
a long, white, shining robe, had long golden 
hair, and a pair of beautiful white wings. She 
flew about for twenty minutes or more, the 
amazed people meanwhile watching where she 
would alight. One malicious individual, to test 
whether it was a genuine angel or the inventor 
of a flying-machine, shot at her; but his bullet 
fell harmless. Finally the angelic visitant dis- 
appeared—behind a cloud, as was supposed. 





The thirty Chinese students who landed at 
San Francisco on October 21 are from ten to 
fourteen years of age, and were selected from 
among the brightest and most studious pupils 
of schools in Shanghai. The choice of students 
to come to this country is conducted under the 
auspices of the government in a strictly impar- 
tial manner. The selection is based upon the 
results of a competitive examination, which is 
impartially open to richand poor. These thirty 
students are destined for Hartford, Connecticut, 
where plans for their instruction were matured 
months ago. The sixty Chinese students now 
in Connecticut are divided into six sections, and 
attend different academies in the vicinity of 
Hartford, where a Chinese school is established. 
This institution demands the attention of the 
divisions, in regular succession, two weeks at a 
time. Thus, for every eight weeks of English 
study the students have two weeks of Chinese. 


Mrs, Wald—one of the most striking charac- 
ters in Miss Johnson’s recent novel, A Sack of 
Gold—is a type of woman rapidly passing away, 
although not a few specimens still exist. 

“She was a Puritan to the very marrow; and if she 
presented a harsh surface and many angles, she was 
granite in the simple laws of right and wrong. To 
serve her Maker, to owe no man a farthing, to keep 
her own vineyards from being trampled by the wild 
boar, and to regulate the affairs of Greenville was, she 
believed, her appointed task.” 

But while she was stern and uncompromising in 
the performance and exaction of every duty, she 





was neither loving nor tender. Her code of edu- 
cation was not only that every virtue should be 
fostered, but that every fault should be sternly 
uprooted ; and she knew not how to sympathize 
with weak efforts, nor how to pity those who 
erred. That warmth of feeling which she stern- 
ly repressed until it scarcely lived within her 
would, if it had been combined with her high 
sense of right, have made her a beloved as well 
as a controlling power with her family and 
friends. 





A short time ago a notorions gambler went to 
Baden during the races with £20,000, and set up 
a clandestine roulette. In two hours’ time his 
bank was broken. Keeping gambling-saloons 
in Baden-Baden has ceased to be a profitable 
employment. 





Age should not always be reckoned by years. 
Some men are old at forty ; others are young at 
eighty. Thiers-ruled France when he was over 
eighty,,Von Moltke planned the French cam- 
paign when he was more than seventy, and 

‘almerston at seventy was in his greatest vigor. 
In our own country there are some notable in- 
stances of men, and women also, who have long 
ago passed their threescore years and ten, and 
yet they retain their youthful vigor and strength. 


The term “‘ Japan’’ is a misnomer, the proper 
name of the country being Nip Hon, signifying 
the “land of the rising sun;’’ the inhabitants 
consequently call themselves ‘‘ Nip Honese.” 
This misnomer is attributed to the Dutch, who 
called them “ Japonese,’’ which term being An- 
glicized became Japanese. 





China, having agreed to pay an indemnity of 
500,000 taels, the Japanese troops are to be with- 
drawn from Formosa, and the two nations will 
refrain from mutual hostilities. 


We have previously alluded to the use of ni- 
trous oxide gas by dentists. While investiga- 
tions are being made in regard to the qualities 
and effects of any substance, facts on all sides 
should be presented. That nitrous oxide is not 
always used with success is shown by a case 
related in the London Times, as having occurred 
in the practice of a well-known dentist of Lon- 
don. young lady, accompanied by her physi- 
cian, went to have her teeth examined. It seem- 
ed needful to have a large upper tooth drawn, 
and she earnestly desired to take nitrous oxide. 
The first administration of it did not render her 
insensible, and it was given a second time. The 
operation appeared to be perfectly successful, 
and the tooth had been drawn, when suddenly 
the patient’s features became livid, and it was 
at once apparent that something was wrong. 
Assistance was immediately obtained and every 
thing done to restore consciousness, but death 
ensued in a few minutes. She had previously 
enjoyed good health, and had no symptoms of 
organic disease. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. 8S. B.—Polonaises will be worn through the win- 
ter, especially the cuirass polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. VIL, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published. Two shades of material are still used, but 
it is more stylish to trim silk with velvet of the same 
shade, and to use plaid trimmings on wool goods of 
solid color. 

Anu Otp Svsscemer.—Make the bride’s lavender 
dress with Pompadour basque and trained skirt. 
Let the basque be of the lightest shade, also the skirt. 
The sleeves and trimmings should be dark. Shirred 
flounces, or else festooned flounces held by lengthwise 
puffs, a puffed tablier, and pleated back will be hand- 
some on this dress. For the silk suits you should 
have basques and long aprons. Read New York 
Fashions of the last two numbers of the Bazar for 
hints. The French sacque is a suitable model for a 
velvet wrap. Trim it with a fur border, or else jet 
galloon (not vine passementerie) and lace or jet fringe. 

Mrs. 8. P. C.—A simple straight sacque cut quite 
long is what you want for your little girl. You will 
need an apron over-skirt and basque for your black 
silk. The apron will conceal the closely gored skirt. 
Round waists are not worn. The sleeves and skirt 
will not need alteration. 

E. E. H.—Thanks for your information. The say- 
ing that “‘ Doubtless God might have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but doubtless, also, God 
never did make a better berry than the strawberry,” is 
cited by Dr. Fuller from “Dr. Boteler” or William 
Butler, whom Dr. Fuller styles the A’sculapins of his 
age. It is said, however, that the same thing was 
affirmed of the pine-apple as early as Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s days. Roger Williams quotes the saying con- 
cerning the strawberry in his Indian grammar, ascrib- 
ing it to a learned and grave divine. 

M.—Camel’s-hair or cashmere over silk would be the 
most stylish suit next to silk. Drap d’été sacques are 
literally covered with jet beads. 

Cuara.—Beaver cloth is made by the French sacque 
pattern, and trimmed with Titan braid, velvet, or 
repped silk. It is fastened by buttons covered with 
the fabric of the trimming. 

Eprra.—Twenty yards of black silk ought to make a 
handsome dress, and will do so if you cut your dress 
at home; but few modistes are content with so little. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 45 and 46, 
Vol. VIL, for hints about black silks and white even- 
ing dresses. The hair is worn in the low Catogan loop 
for general wear, but in high finger puffs, coils, ropes, 
braids, and short curle for full dress. 

F. G. H.—Use the cuirass polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VIL, and trim with Titan 
braid. Oxidized silver buttons are out of fashion. 
Use black polished wood, or else gutta-percha, 

Canrr.—Mix the black and garnet together; for in- 
stance, a garnet basque with black sleeves, and garnet 
demi-train with black tablier and mixed flounces. 
Your sample did not reach us. 

K. E. B.—A long loose sacque of gray cashmere, 
wadded and bordered with matelassé silk, will be a 
pretty cloak for your little girl of two years. 

Miss E. P. H.—Black broadcloth trimmed with cord- 
ed silk, or velvet, or matelassé silk, will be pretty for 
your French sacque. 

Mavpz.—Make your dark green cashmere with a 
cuirass basque and apron. Trim with side pleatings. 

Granpmorare.—Make a cuirass polonaise and skirt 
of th> water-proof, and trim with many rows of Titan 
braid. 

Mas. 8. KE. A.—The water-proof cloak with cape and 
sleeves illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VL, is the 
fashionable cloak of that kind. 
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Gray Serge Cuirass Basque, Figs. 1 and 2. 

» Tats basque of light gray serge is furnished with cuffs and a cording of serge in a 
darker shade, and with gros grain ribbon. To ‘make the basque cut of the material 
‘and fine shirting lining two pieces ‘each from Figs. 35 and 36, Supplement, and one 
piece from Fig. 37. Cutt the collar and cuffs of serge, net interlining, and silk lining 
fyom Figs. 38 and 40, and cut the sleeves from Fig. 39. Having sewed up the darts 
in the fronts, join the back, side forms, and fronts according to the corresponding 
figures, and arrange the waist in pleats in the back on the under edge and at the 
‘bottoth of thé Waist, as indicated on Figs. 36 and 37. Face the front edge of the 
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Fig. 1.—Manteret ror Erperty Lapy.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 31-34, 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Poptin 
Surr. 


For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Biacx Gros Gratw Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Serce Currass Basque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 35-40, 


right front with a strip of the material, set the left front into a double fly, and furnish 
the fronts with button-holes and buttons for closing. Border the under edge of the 
waist with a double cording, and face it with a bias strip of serge. Sew up the collar 
from 74 to 75, cord it on the upper edge, and set it on the waist from 75 to 76. Sew 
up the sleeves, which are furnished with lining, from 77 to 78 and from 79 to 80, and 
join them with the cuffs according to the corresponding figures and signs, having first 
pleated the cuffs, bringing X on @. ‘Trim the cuffs with gray gros grain ribbon as 


Fig. 8.—Sorr ror Giri From 
8 tro 10 Years OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


shown by the illustration, and set the s 
of the fronts, A frill of Swiss muslin j 


the cuffs. 
Black 


Tuts black cashmere basque is lined 
consists of gros grain folds, black silk b 
basque and the coat-shaped sleeves, whi 
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Fig. 4.—Puatn anv Piatp Mertxro Dress.—FRronrt. 
[For Back see Page 793.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-22. 


For pattern 2 
LADIES’ AND CHij 





the corded armholes, bringing 80 on 80 
e the flowing Medicis collar and also of 
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and pressed so as to adhere very firmly to the glass without air bubbles between. 
Then with a needle, or some finely pointed instrument, draw the design on the wax 
through to the glass; pour on fluoric acid, and expose it to the light in a warm 
Basque. 


place—not too warm, however, lest the wax should melt. After about five hours 

‘ : : Seay , remove the wax, and it will be found that the acid has cut the design upon the glass. 

and interlined with net. The trimming F One of the easiest things to experiment with is a fiat pane of glass, and vestibule 

inge. ‘The braid is set lengthwise on the windows may thus be beautifully engraved at the smallest possible cost. If a land- 
on the bottom with braid. . 


scape or other elaborate design be attempted, in which some of the lines will re- 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Serer Currass Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 35-40, 


GLASS ENGRAVING. 


HE lovely specimens of engraved glass for table use are too well known to need 
description, and may be found in all our large china-ware stores in great variety. 
But it may not have occurred to many of our readers that it is possible for ladies to 
engrave their own monograms, or other designs, on their glass-ware, thus saving a large 
part of the cost of such elegancies. Let any one so disposed try the experiment, and ’ 
see how easily the work may be done. Cover the glass with a thin coating of wax—a » 2.—ManxtTevet For Erperty Lapy.—Ba see Fig. 1.] 
sheet of that prepared for wax-flowers will answer very well, but it must be warmed 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., . 31-34, 
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Len Prarw Dress.—Front. Fig. 6.—P.tarp anp PLatn 
ack see Page 793.} Vicocxe Dress. 


h see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. ws-27 For description see Supplement. 
HOUSE DRESSES 


Fig. 7.—Biack Gros Grain Dress.—Fronrt. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-11. 


Fig. 8.—StatE-cotorep Gros Fig. 9.—S 
Grain Dress. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Decemprr 5, 1874. 





quire to be deeper and sharper than others, the 
plan will be to stop up the parts intended to be 
faintest, after four or five hours, with soft wax, 
or with a composition known as Brunswick 
black, adding fresh acid to the other parts left 
open. In this way the comparative depths of 
the engraving can be exactly regulated. 





THE LOVE THAT IS “GOLDEN.” 


No! Not with turbulence; 
Not with the fret and worry of doubt; 
Not with uncertainty compassed about; 
With wooing and coaxing to-day, 
And thwarting and crossing to-morrow ; 
Not with light laughter and play, 
Or too much trouble and sorrow ; 
Or vexed tears, scorching the longing eyes; 
Or pitiful glances, or penitent sighs— 
Would I have love. 
No! Calm and earnest, good and true, 
Mellowed by tenderness through and through ; 
Ever the same, yet ever new; 
Quietly watchful; brooding above, 
O’er me, and round me—such the love, 
Such the love only I care to have: 
Patient and restful, holy, calm ; 
Life’s pulse and breath— 
Pouring into all wounds a balm, 
Enduring till death! 











WHERE GERMAN POETRY 
COMES FROM. 


Vy HEN we first came to Germany it was a 
constant effort with us to try to reconcile 
the delicacy of thought and fineness of touch 
which one finds in the German literature with 
the personal appearance of the people around us. 
The German men as a general thing make a 
appearance. They are remarkably well 
developed, and give an impression of health and 
strength. We believe that there are no finer 
specimens of humanity to be found than are seen 
among the Prussian officers. Their handsome 
figures, elegant uniforms, bright sabres, and rat- 
tling spurs make many an old German street live- 
ly which would otherwise be dull enough, and 
they walk with an air which seems to say with 
every step, “ France lies under our feet.” But 
the German face is, as a rule, any thing but an 
ideal one. The square features, high cheek- 
bones, light eyes, and the almost never-failing 
suggestion of beer in complexion and nose would 
lead one to think of any thing sooner than of 
poetical fineness and delicacy; and among the 
less-educated classes you find an expression of 
stolidity and unimpressibility which makes it 
an impossibility to conceive of a Hans Sachs 
arising among them. Often after an hour with 
Goethe's unparalleled lyrics, or the lovely crea- 
tions of Schiller’s fancy, with the exquisitely deli- 
cate thoughts of Heine, Chamisso, Geibel, Sturm, 
and scores of others which we might mention, a 
half-mile walk upon the street has led us to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ How could such good things come out 
of this Nazareth?” But a year or more of ac- 
quaintance with these people has shown us that, 
whatever the face and manner may say, the Ger- 
man mind is essentially a poetical one. This 
characteristic shows itself in various habits and 
customs, a few of which we will mention. One 
of these is the national passion for the woods. 
There is a constant stream of people ‘‘ nach dem 
Walde.” All the horse-cars and omnibuses 
which go in that direction are crowded with men, 
women, and children; for as soon as a German 
gets a leisure hour he starts for the woods. The 
city of Hanover, from which we are writing, is 
surrounded by a charming wood, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, park, full of lovely walks and 
drives. Every once in a while one comes to a 
little house where tea, coffee, beer, and bread- 
and-butter may be had. Scattered about under 
the trees near these houses are any quantity of 
little tables, with benches and chairs about them. 
They are generally painted white, and have a very 
clean, inviting look to the weary and hungry. 
Here people congregate by scores, and spend the 
efternoon in sipping and chatting, the ladies 
knitting and the gentlemen smoking. A German 
is never happier than when sitting under a tree, 
with something before him to sip or nibble at. 
A lady giving a coffee party often invites her 
guests to some part of the woods instead of to 
her house. Not long since, as we were sitting 
in one of these places, a party of perhaps ten gen- 
tlemen came and took seats not far from us. 
They were evidently some singing club, for after 
partaking of their simple supper of black bread, 
sausage, and beer, they drew out their music- 
books, and under the direction of their energetic 
leader practiced their songs the same as if they 
had been at home. We who had so unexpect- 
edly found ourselves in a delightful concert were 
more charmed than ever with this pleasant cus- 
tom of almost living in the woods. 

The coffee garden is a sort of sister to these 
lodges in the wilderness, Every city is provided 
with a number of these places of resort, and 
every pleasant afternoon, ey, Sunday 
afternoons, they are full of people. ‘They are 
prettily laid out with flower beds, trees, and 
shrubbery; the latter trained so as to form ar- 
bors, where the people sit to take refreshments. 
The children play and frolic on the green, while 
the father, mother, and older members of the 
family sit in the bowers as leisurely as if there 
was nothing else to do in life but to sip a cup of 
coffee or drink a glass of beer. The celebrated 
garden of Hanover is called Tivoli. It is visited 
mostly in the evening, on account of the concert 
which is given every night from half past six to 
eleven o'clock. A good share of the music is 
classical, and the performers of the first class. 
This long musical treat may be had for about 
twenty cents, and those who subscribe for the 








summer can go in for less than half that sum. 
On entering the place the first thing one thinks 
of is fairy-land. ‘The eye is delighted by trees, 
shrubs, flowers, rockeries, statuary, fountains, grot- 
toes of rock-work, and, in short, by every thing 
which Taste, with her magic wand, can call into 
being, and the whole scene is flooded with light 
from 16,000 gas jets. ‘The lights are of different 
colors, and are arranged in graceful patterns on 
the sides of the booths where the people sit to 
take their coffee or ice. Every now and then 
you see an illuminated tree, with the lights so ar- 
ranged that by means of shades they have the 
effect of large bell-shaped flowers of different 
colors depending from the branches. These 
trees are artificial, but the deception is so good 
that you can only feel respect for them for de- 
luding you so far as to require you to give them 
a second or third look, There are two bands, 
which play alternately, while the people prom- 
enade or sit at their refreshments. The ladies 
knit or crochet, and the gentlemen smoke. This 
passion for being face to face with Nature also 
expresses itself in the never-failing ‘‘ Laube,” or 
arbor. In the gardens of the rich, these places 
are made with extreme taste, being often orna- 
mented around the bottom with rock-work cov- 
ered with moss and ferns, and festooned above 
with rare vines. Here the family drink coffee 
in the morning and take supper in the evening 
when the weather will in any way allow it, and 
their idea of the suitableness of the weather for 
such rural repasts is much more liberal than ours 
would be. There is seldom a family so poor that 
it does not contrive to have its ‘‘ Laube.” The 
other day in passing a miserable little hovel we 
noticed one of these arbors made of bean poles, 
over which scarlet and white beans had spread a 
wealth of flowers. Here, we venture to say, the 
hard-working father and weary mother have oft- 
en gathered their flaxen-haired flock around the 
simple noontide meal of potatoes and pork. The 
Germans are very fond of flowers. Even the 
houses of the poor have their tastefully arranged 
gardens, and the windows, even in the narrow 
dirty streets, are bright with blossoms summer 
and winter. The weather is not as warm in 
North Germany as it is in New York and Bos- 
ton, and blinds, those enemies of flower-pots, are 
unknown. 

The passion for the wreath, or ‘‘ Kranz,” which 
plays so important a part in all German litera- 
ture, belongs also to this poetical stratum which 
underlies the national character. When a Ger- 
man is born, his cradle is hung with wreaths, or 
** bekranzt,” as it is called, and on all his subse- 
quent birthdays his chair, table, birthday cake, 
and all his presents are “‘bekrianzt.” If he re- 
turns from a journey, the house, and particular- 
ly the door by which he enters, is ‘‘ bekrinzt.” 
A bride is ‘* bekranzt” to within an inch of her 
life. When a German dies he is borne to his 
grave under a literal burden of wreaths, a part 
of which are buried with him, and a part used to 
cover the sands of the new-made mound. And 
that is by no means the end of the story. The 
dying German may be sure that his picture will 
be ‘* bekranzt” until the hands of those who loved 
him best have ceased to pluck earthly flowers. 
One of the prettiest of the old German customs 
is the winding of the bridal wreath. In the eyes 
of a German a myrtle wreath is just as indis- 
pensable to a wedding as the clergyman. It is 
usually made at the house of the most intimate 
friend of the bride on the day preceding ‘‘ Pol- 
terabend,” which we not long since described 
to our readers, The young ladies who are to 
be the bride-maids are invited, and usually a 
few others; but no one who has ever had any 
thing to do with that ‘‘sweet little boy with his 
hands full of darts” is allowed to take part in 
the merry ceremony; the married and engaged 
friends must sit in the corner and keep “‘ hands 
off.” Each one who can boast an unconquered 
heart brings a few sprigs of myrtle and winds them 
in herself, with good wishes for the bride. Thus, 
when the happy maiden stands before the altar, 
her head is crowned not only with the pretty 
shining myrtle leaves, but also with the tenderest 
wishes of those who love her best. A little bou- 
quet is made in the same way for the button-hole 
of the groom. When the wreath is finished, the 


of the servants. ‘These estates are often very 
extensive, and require hundreds of people to 
carry them on. Not far from the castle of the 
nobleman is usually a little village, where the 
people live who cultivate the land and take care 
of the castle and its belongings. Although there 
are no serfs in Germany, the external arrange- 
ment of things remains something as it was in 
feudal days. The land is all owned by the lord, 
and there is the same centring of every thing in 
him, and the same devotion to him and his fam- 
ily on the t of servants, whose fathers and 
grandfathers have served the family for genera- 
tions, and who are as proud of the family name 
as if they bore it themselves. When the grain 
has been cut, a day and often two are given to the 
servants for feasting. A large cart is trimmed 
with wreaths and festoons of flowers, and taken 
to the field, where it is loaded with sheaves of 
golden grain, and crowned with a wreath sus- 
pended from a pole. This is drawn through the 
village by six or eight horses, all likewise ‘‘ be- 
kranzt.” ‘The pastor comes out and pronounces 
hi. blessing upon, or returns thanks for, the rich 
gifts of the good Father, and then the cart is 
taken to the barn and unloaded. The whole day 
is spent in feasting, and the scene of the revel is 
usually some large airy barn, which has been 
nicely swept, trimmed with linden and oak-leaf 
trimming, and plentifully adorned with the un- 
failing wreath hung about on the sides of the 
haymows and posts of the stalls. In the even- 
ing the dancing begins. ‘The peasants are dressed 
in their best, and some of the costumes are so 
pretty that they give a very picturesque appear- 
ance to the scene. The nobleman and his sons 
dance with the peasant girls, and his daughters 
dance with the overseer or director, who is gen- 
erally a man of some cultivation; he is, however, 
not noble, and it is looked upon as a mark of 
condescension on the part of the lady to dance 
with him. 

While staying upon one of these large estates 
we once saw another very pretty harvest custom. 
All the ladies were invited to drive out one love- 
ly July morning to see the grain fields shorn of 
their glory. As we drove to the busy scene we 
found thirty or thirty-five women at work, some 
turning the grain, others laying it in heaps, or 
binding it, as the case might be. ‘They all wore 
short skirts, many of them of bright colors, light 
linen waists made with lownecks and short sleeves, 
and white linen bonnets, something like the Amer- 
ican “cape bonnet.” ‘These picturesque cos- 
tumes among the graceful sheaves, and the still 
uncut treasures waving in the background, made 
us long for the skill of a painter to perpetuate 
the scene, and led us for a moment to forget the 
hard lot of the common German woman. O 
strong-minded women of America, you who ad- 
vocate women carrying on farms alone, market- 
ing the produce themselves, and doing out-of- 
door work in rain and shine, come to Germany 
and look for a while into the faces of women 
who have done that thing for generations, and 
you will go home humbled and astonished that 
you have ever sought such a calamity for your 
sisters! But to return to our description. As 
soon as we drove on to the field the women 
dropped their work, and made us their best courte- 
sies. The gentleman motioned for the car- 
riages to stop, and four of the nicest-looking 
girls came forward and took from their aprons 
pretty little braids made of straw and bright 
ribbons plaited together. At the end of each 
braid was a bow of the ribbon with heads of 
wheat hanging out from between the loops. ‘The 
girls came to the sides of the carriages and bound 
one of the braids round the arm of each lady, 
repeating as they did so pieces of poetry of sev- 
eral verses in length, in which they wished us 
long life, happiness, and, most heartily of all, 
good husbands. Each girl went away with some- 
thing cf more intrinsic value in her apron than 
the braid she had taken from it, and we drove 
off with our fluttering ribbons, delighted with 
the fanciful little ceremony. The custom is 
called ‘‘Das Binden,” and has probably been 
practiced upon the grain fields of Germany for 
hundreds of years. ‘These are only a few of the 
many customs which prove that, in spite of an 





bride is sent for to come and try it on, refresh- 
ments are served, and there is a gay time gen- 
erally. Of the pieces of myrtle left over there are 
a so-called “‘ false wreath” and bouquet made. 
These are worn at the “ Polterabend” dance. 
When the festivities of the ‘‘ Abend” are at an 
end, the bride and groom (these terms are used 
only before marriage in Germany; after mar- 
riage the happy pair are known only as man and 
wife) are both blindfolded. The groom takes the 
wreath from the brow of the bride and presents 
it to a gentleman; the bride takes the groom’s 
bouquet and presents it toa lady. The two per- 
sons who receive these hymeneal emblems are 
supposed to be the next who will have a wed- 
ding. Did we not all know that “‘ love is blind,” 
we might wonder that the bouquet and wreath 
should fall into such appropriate hands amidst 
the dodging, laughing company. When a new 
house is erected, as soon as it is boarded in it is 
hung with wreaths. The family of the owner 
assembles with other friends, an address is made, 
and the prosperity of the new home is proposed 
in a toast, and drank with cheers. The glass of 
the proposer of the toast is then shivered to at- 
oms, there being an old superstition that mis- 
fortune will come to the house if the glass be 
used again. A supper and dance for the work- 
men follow in the evening. 

The harvest festival, or ‘‘ Erntedankfest,” is 
another of the straws which show the poetical 
direction of the wind in this curious old land. 
This festival takes place only out in the country 
on the large estates. It is not a general festival. 
Each nobleman arranges the matter for his own 
retinue of servants when the harvest is at an 


end, It is really a feast for the especial benefit 





deal exterior, the German mind holds a strong 
solution of poetry, and that it need only be stirred 
by the finger of genius to crystallize into an ex- 
quisite lyric or a mighty Faust. 








OSEFUL RECIPES. 


Eeos A 1a ontme.—Hard boil twelve eggs; slice 
them thin in rings. Have ready a plateful of grated 
bread-crumbs. In the bottom of a large baking-dish 
place a layer of the crumbs, then one of the eggs; 
cover with bits of butter, and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. Continue thus to blend these ingredients 
until the dish is full; be sure, though, that the crumbs 
cover the eggs upon top. Over the whole pour a large 
tea-cupful of sweet cream, and brown nicely in a mod- 
erately heated oven. 

JELLY MADE FROM Getatine.—Over the contents of 
a one-shilling box of Cox’s gelatine emptied into a 
é'sh pour one quart of cold water, and let it remain 
nalf an hour. Beat up the whites of three eggs. 
Squeeze the juice from four lemons, previously rubbed 
and peeled. When the gelatine is well softened, put 
it in a bell-metal kettle, pour over it one quart and a 
half of boiling water, with a pint of any good cooking 
wine. Add two pounds and a half of light brown sug- 
ar—English Island making the prettiest color. Now 
put in the juice and peel of the lemons and white of 
egg. Stirring well together, put on the fire. Let it 
come to a boil, and as soon as it boils up clear to one 
side it is done. Stop stirring as soon as the gelatine is 
well melted. It is a great convenience to be provided 
with a regular jelly strainer, but in any case make use 
of a flannel bag, first scalded in boiling water. Be 
careful not to shake the bag at all while the jelly is 
dripping through, or it will surely be muddy. The 
first stream that gushes forth so rapidly should be 
gently returned to the bag until what comes out is 
sparklingly clear. This recipe makes a bright yellow- 
colored jelly. If a darker color is desired, increase the 





proportion of wine and reduce that of water, so as to 
leave the bulk the same. If a red color is preferred, 
mix in a little pokeberry jelly until the right shade is 
obtained. 

Many persons now make their jelly without boiling 
or straining, but I have never seen any thus made per- 
fectly clear. It may do, though, upon an emergency, 
if you are careful to have each ingredient, viz., water, 
wine, sugar, and lemon juice, severally clear before 
they are combined. Egg for clearing must also be 
then dispensed with. 

JELLY MADR FROM Catvrs’ or Pics’ Ferr.—Despite 
the disuse into which this kind of jelly has fallen 
through the greater ease with which gelatine jelly is 
made, we confess to a predilection for that made from 
feet, and in country places or small towns the pur- 
poses of economy are still subserved by making jelly 
thus: Let the cook thoroughly cleanse from hair and 
scrape as many calves’ or pigs’ feet as you wish to use, 
and, covering them well with pure water, boil until 
thoroughly done. Remove the feet, and set the stock 
remaining in the pot aside in a cold place to solidify. 
The next day carefully skim off the grease from the 
surface, and measure the stock. To one gallon of 
stock put three pounds of sugar (brown will answer), 
half a gallon of good, bright-colored wine, the juice 
and thinly sliced rinds of six fine large lemons, and 
the beaten whites of sixteen eggs. Stir all together 
over the fire until well mixed, and allow to boil hard 
for at least twenty minutes. Proceed to strain through 
a flannel bag, as usual, and you will find the flavor 
very superior, This jelly will keep for many weeks. 





COLLARED. 


HE British playwright has one great advan- 
tage over us story-tellers, In a few lines he 
can give time, place, and an introduction to his 
dramatis persone, sufficient to indicate what may 
be expected from them in the course of the piece. 
Now the British playwright is not a bad sort of 
fellow upon the whole—a free-and-easy gentle- 
man, upon whose conscience the laws of meum 
and tuum (as applied to literary property) sit 
easily. He owes me something, and therefore 
I shall not apologize for making reprisals, and 
borrow his easy way of beginning. ‘This, if you 
please, is the bill of the play, so far as it relates 
to the opening scene : 
b of a shoott in the north 
Sornz I. The room ee of 


Time, after dinner. Period, 1874. 
Persons represented. 
The Hon. Prroy Rrncoun, otherwise “ the Bird.” 
Mr. Tuomas FirzwaLter-Suitu, otherwise “ Marquis, 
Captain Asaizien, V.C., R.A, 

The Honorable Percy Ryngold was familiarly 
known as “‘ the Bird” on account of a fancied re- 
semblance which he bore to a favorite species of 
songster; and, indeed, if a canary of good fam- 
ily could part his frontal plumage in the centre, 
slightly suppress his beak, and grow a small mus- 
tache of a mealy character, he might retaliate, 
and call himself ‘‘ the Honorab/e,” after Master 
Percy. Nor was the resemblance merely on the 
surface, The gentleman had chirpy, bird-like 
ways, and a very sweet voice. Canaries, I am 
given to understand, are gifted with a supply of 
brains out of all proportion to their size; there- 
fore you are not to conclude that the Honorable 
Perey was deficient in this respect, as some 
young aristocrats of ‘‘ mealy” complexion have 
been known to be. On the contrary, any one 
from the country, or elsewhere, who undertook 
to *‘get over” ‘* the Bird” would have to rise at 
a very early hour indeed. 

Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith (christened Tom) was 
the only son of his father—the great grease 
man, who had not only lubricated the wheels of 
all the railway trains, but those of Fortune's 
chariot as well. He died, very rich, about three 
years ago; and as his name was Walter, and 
plain Smith would not do for his heir, that gold- 
en youth became Fitzwalter, with a hyphen, and 
banished the vulgar Thomas from his card-plate 
forever, ‘The immense delight which he evinced 
one day at being mistaken for a celebrated mar- 
quis gained him that title as a nickname. He 
liked it. Waiters and cab-men who heard him 
thus addressed would take it in earnest some- 
times, and call him ‘‘ my lord ;” which was pleas- 
ant. His weakness was vanity, and his favorite 
pastime the practical joke, Lounging about the 
grease-works in his unemancipated days, with 
his pockets full of money, and safe under the 
segis of the governor, this sort of wit brought him 
glory. Even its victims laughed, and slapped 
him on the back—droll dog that he was !—and 
swallowed his insolence and his Champagne with 
equal relish, They had their reward. As soon 
as good old Smith was in his grave, and the 
works sold, they were cut to a man; but the new 
set into which Smith’s heir managed to wriggle 
did not take his jokes half so well. There was 
a story about a horsewhip and some black balls, 
which was good-naturedly hushed up, as its hero 
showed signs of improvement. He had his good 
points, or we should not find him in his present 
company. 

The last of our trio, Charles Ashleigh, had no 
nickname in particular, His was one of those 
happy careless natures which do not throw out 
any peculiarity whereon to hang one. In the 
regiment he was ‘*Charley.” With a few men 
he was ‘‘old Charley,” and they knew what a 
true friend was. No woman had ever called him 
‘*dear Charley,” and repented it. If any one, 
not having the sense to see what underlaid his 
careless demeanor, selected him as a person with 
whom it would be safe to take a liberty, that one 
would find that he had made a most unfortunate 
mistake. In this respect he was something like 
his favorite setter Lady, who disdained to notice 
the yapping of small dogs, but was death on a 
real affront. 

** Who's for the ball to-night ?” said the Bird, 
throwing himself (as the smallest man always 
will) into the largest easy-chair, and lighting a 
cigar. ‘‘ You, of cowrse, Marquis.” 

“The tone of your inquiry seems to suggest 
that I’m a doubtful starter,” observed Ashleigh, 
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when the person immediately addressed had 
nodded assent. 

The Hon. Percy looked round with an expres- 
_ sion as though he were going to chirrup ‘‘ tweet,” 
but replied : 

‘© In making one’s calculations it is well to re- 
ject at the outset those which prove themselves. 
The voracity of the Marquis’s appetite for balls 
in general is too well known to allow of any doubt 
as to his going. He would swim over the lake, 
with his clothes done up in a water-proof sheet on 
his back, and dress upon a tombstone on the oth- 
er side, sooner than not go to this one ; wouldn’t 

ou ?” 
ii. I mean to go—that’s enough,” said the Mar- 
quis, rather gruffly. 

““Of course. You will go anyhow, but cir- 
cumstances might arise to prevent one or other 
of us from having the pleasure of your company.” 

‘*How so? Is Ashleigh really undecided ?” 

He spoke quickly, and with a gleam of pleasure 
in his eyes. 

**Not in the least,” Ashleigh replied. ‘I 
shall certainly go.” Their looks met, as though 
they crossed swords and said, ‘“‘ On guard!” 

Dove la donna? When one gentleman bright- 
ens up with pleasure at the mere probability of 
another gentleman's staying at home, be sure that 
there is some lady who is not going to do so, 
Where is she? She is up stairs, dressing for the 
ball—miles away from our shooting-box—and 
you really can not see her. It is more to the 
purpose to ask where she was at two o'clock this 
afternoon. She was on the moor, taking the 
luncheon to a party of grouse-shooters, with her 
soft brown hair breeze-tossed into a tangle about 
a face as healthy as the wild heather, and as 
sweet. She will be out to-night, “‘in sheen of 
satin and glimmer of pearls”—the belle of the 
county, the queen of the ball. She looks with a 
sigh at a torn serge dress and a pair of maddy 
but bewildering little boots, and wonders if she 
will ever again be as happy as when she wore 
them last. Right in the centre of her dressing- 
table is a ruby glass vase, with a sprig of heather 
in it. The exquisite bouquet which she is to 
carry to the ball wastes its fragrance out of sight. 

Down stairs in the dining-room is a portly 
gentleman, who was also at that shooters’ lunch- 
eon, and whose last thoughts before he lapsed 
into his forty winks preparatory to dressing ran, 
** Well, I can’t expect to keep her with me al- 
ways. The young manisrichandsteady. Lord, 
Lord, how time flies!” 

What young man was rich and steady? Cap- 
tain Ashleigh was steady, but not rich. ‘“‘ The 
Bird” was pretty well provided with worldly pelf, 
but sadly deficient in steadiness. It must have 
been Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith who was running in 
the old gentleman's head as he dozed off before 
the fire, if he was thinking of any one he had 
seen lately, for he had no near neighbors, and 
our triumvirate at the shooting-box were the only 
young men about. As Mr. Balfoure of the Ridge 
was their only neighbor, and a very hospitable 
one, they made the most of him, and their wel- 
come was as good as new. Hardly a day passed 
in which some of them did not visit the Ridge. 
They had a standing invitation to drop in of an 
evening, and somehow or other the birds would 
get round that way about five o'clock, when Miss 
Balfoure’s afternoon tea was ready. In the 
evening she sang duets with the Bird, played bé- 
zique with Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith, and talked of 
art and travel with Captain Ashleigh. They sang 
and played and talked very well respectively ; 
but the gunner had the best of it. He had seen 
a great deal—seen it well; absorbed what was 
grand and beautiful about him unto himself, and 
gave out part of its grandeur and its beauty in 
description to a hearer who could touch the spring 
which threw off his reserve, 

He was also able to interest Miss Balfoure in 
what his rival considered ‘‘ all sorts of trash” — 
rare mosses and ferns, quaint constructions of 
bird or insect architect, strange effecis of light 
and shade, with which her mountain home 
abounded. This led to many a confidential 
ramble in what was truly their happy hunting 
ground ; and on the day of that luncheon before 
mentioned, when a splendid lot of birds—three 
or four coveys packed—went away right into the 
thickest cover, Captain Ashleigh would persist 
in going back alone after a miserable brace, in 
quite another direction; and he never put them 
up after all. He only marked down a basket- 
carriage driven by a fair girl in a blue serge 
dress, who pulled up her ponies, and exclaimed, 
**Why, Captain Ashleigh!” as though he were 
the last person she expected to see. Was it be- 
cause she got tired of his society during the ram- 
ble which followed, or because she was vexed 
with him for being an accessory to the muddy- 
ing of tliose little boots and the tearing of that 
dress, that she almost ignored his presence at 
luncheon, and was so amiable to Mr. Fitzwalter- 
Smith as to raise the idea in her father’s mind 
that he was the coming man and son-in-law? Or 
was she a flirt? She was no flirt. 

Having thus answered the question which 
shunted this story from its opening scene, we'll 
return, please, to the shooting-box. 

‘*T suppose we shall all go,” said the Marquis. 

“Tf it continue fine,” the Bird replied ; ‘* but 
the construction on wheels, dignified by the 
name of the brougham, which has been sent for 
our conveyance only holds two; and there is a 
young man with whom I am intimate, and in 
whose personal comfort I take the deepest inter- 
est, who absolutely declines to drive twelve miles 
in an open dog-cart, should this delightful cli- 
mate indulge in one of its favorite mists.” 

“* We can toss up for the dog-cart,” said Ash- 
leigh. 

**T will not place my life upon the hazard of 
—of heads and tails. If it remain fine, I go in 
the brougham. If it mists—which means rain 
by the bucketful—I stay. Behold, I have 
spoken |” 





“You are a spoiled child, Bird; your tender 
plumage shall not suffer. J'U/ take the dog-cart, 
anyhow,” said Ashleigh. ‘‘ Well, what is it ?” 

‘This to his servant, who entered with a small 
but heavy parcel. 

“*One of the gillies brought it from the sta- 
tion, Sir, this morning, and forgot to tell me. It 
is not my fault, Sir.” 

‘Allright. Put it down.” 

** What is it?” asked the Bird, when the valet 
had gone. 

**Only Lady’s new collar.” 

“* Let's have a look.” 

** Inquisitiveness, thy name is Perey Ryngold. 
There!” 

Ashleigh tossed him the package, out of which 
came a curb-chain collar, light but strong, with 
‘* Lady, the property of Captain Ashleigh, R. A.,” 
engraved on the plate. 

‘*T don't like those things,” said the Marquis ; 
‘they rust. I prefer straps.” 

** Dog-stealers can take off straps,” observed 
Ashleigh, in reply. 

** So they can that, with a key.” 

““ With the key, which they won't get. 
lock is a patent one.” 

‘* Isn’t it too small for Lady ?” asked the Bird. 

**T think not,” replied her master. 

‘* Why, it wouldn't go round my neck,” said 
the Marquis. 

‘* Is that any reason why it shouldn't fit Lady ?” 

“ Bet you a sovereign it don’t measure fifteen 
inches.” 

** Done!” 

** Who's got a measure ?” 

‘*We don’t want one,” Ashleigh replied, tak- 
ing off his shirt-collar. ‘‘See! this is marked 
fifteen and a half. If I can get the chain on, it 
must measure as much, Will that satisfy you?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* There, then!” He threw the collar round 
his throat, and fastened it with a sharp click. 

Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith tossed the lost coin on 
the table, and left the room, growling something 
which was not audible. 

‘* How these rich fellows hate to lose!” said 
the captain, pocketing his sovereign. 

*“They do, old man,” said the Bird, very 
markedly. ‘They hate to lose, but mostly they 
don’t lose.” 

‘** That’s true,” sighed Ashleigh. 

** Charley, you haven't told me any thing, and 
I'm not going to pump you. But don’t you think 
it’s time to go in and win?” 

‘*Good boy !” said the other, with one of his 
bright smiles, as he stretched his hand over the 
table and pressed Percy’s. ‘‘Only suppose I 
go in and do not win?” 

** Well, you know your own running best. 
Look out, though, for the other horse is putting 
on a big spurt. For these stakes weight tells, 
and he carries twelve thousand a year.” 

** And I six hundred, pay and all! It’s heavy 
odds, Percy.” 

‘*Grease against blood! 
Charley—that is, if the girl— 

“Don’t; please don’t. Leave her out of this 
part of the talk. It’s awful to think that she 
could be bought for money.” 

‘*What about her being won by something 
else, while you stand by shilly-shallying ?” 

‘*'They'll say I want her fortune.” 

** Let them, so that you get her.” 

**T must think about it.” 

** He has made up his mind. Did you notice 
how he brightened up when he thought you were 
not going to the ball ?” 

“Not I.” 

“If he does not propose to-night, call me a 
duffer,” said the Bird. 

** Look here, Percy,” cried Ashleigh; ‘‘I’m 
not a conceited man, but, hang it! if I could 
feel that it was only a question of who spoke 
first, much as I—well, your horsey talk is catch- 
ing; I shouldn’t care to win by a neck. I want 
to distance the field.” 

**Fond youth,” said the Bird, relapsing into 
his usual chaffy manner, ‘‘ in these practical days 
young ladies are provided, among other useful 
objects, with papas who, for the most part, enter- 
tain unromantic views with regard to matrimo- 
nial contracts, and have frequent opportunities 
of impressing them upon their daughters’ minds. 
Those charmers have also been known to possess 
a feeling called pique, which has led them to smile 
upon Mr. Wrongman when Mr. Rightboy does 
not cut in when he ought. Don’t you give papa 
time to talk, and don’t you give papa’s daughter 
cause to doubt. Go in and win, if you can— 
never mind about by how much. Win, and the 
moment your number’s up, the second horse is 
under the daisies—the beautiful, beautiful dai- 
sies !” 

This conversation proved so interesting that 
Ashleigh forgot all about the dog-collar, which 
remained firmly clasped by its patent lock around 
his neck, ‘They had a little more talk, and then 
went up to dress. 

**T say, Percy!” shouted Ashleigh from his 
room about ten minutes after they had retired. 

** Well?” 

** You are not larking, are you?” 

**T am wrestling with a recalcitrant stud at 
present.” 

“* But you've got the key.” 

** What key ?” 

‘Why, the key of this confounded collar.” 

**No, I haven’t.” 

‘*There were two in the parcel when you 
opened it.” 

‘* Well, I left them on the table.” 

**T can't find either.” 

** Ask the Marquis.” 

** He’s gone.” 

** Gone!” 

** Yes, dressed and started without a ‘word. 
Took the dog-cart too, when we settled that I 
should have it.” 

“Cool! Hold on, and I'll come and help you 
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look for the keys. They're on the floor, or un- 
der the rug, or somewhere,” cried the Bird. 

They were not on the floor, or under the rug, 
or any where. ‘That famous search for the lost 
ring of the ‘‘Cardinal Lord Archbishop of 
Rheims” was a brief and superficial inquest in 
comparison to that in which those keys were 
sought, and sought in vain. There was no con- 
ceivable lurking-place that was not examined, 
turned out, and felt over. At last the truth 
flashed on them both at once. It was a practi- 
cal joke of the Marquis! It was a trick to keep 
his rival away from the ball! 

What was to be done? File the chain? 
There was not a file in the house, Break it? 
It was made of the toughest steel. Press it 
down and button his shirt over it? Couldn't be 
done. Push it up high on the neck, and wear it 
so? ‘* By Jove!” cried the Bird, “do it, and 
turn the laugh on him.” 

But his friend shook his head. ‘‘ People don't 
always laugh with the right side,” he said ; ‘‘ and 
I must not risk their laughing on the wrong. 
No, Perey ; I must stay behind, but—” 

He ground his teeth, and a look came into his 
eyes which boded no pleasure to Mr. Fitzwalter- 
Smith out of their next interview. 

“*T have it!” shouted Percy. ‘‘ Quick, old 
man ; dress all but your linen collar and tie, and 
bring them along with you.” 

** Where ?” 

**Never mind, There’s not a moment to lose. 
Do as I tell you, and trust to me.” 

‘*We're going to the Ridge,” he explained, 
when they started. ‘‘ Old Balfoure’s got a turn- 
ing-lathe and all sorts of tools. He’s no end of 
a mechanic. If we can only catch him, he'll 
have that thing off in a brace of shakes. Drive 
on, William, Drive, ‘as the wolves of Apennine 
were howling on thy track.’” 

_ “Beg your pardon, Sir?” said the man, pull- 
ing up. 

**Oh, bother! Don’t stop to ask questions. 
Drive like blazes !” 

This was understood. 

They did just catch Mr. Balfoure, and no 
more. As they turned in one gate of the Kidge 
his carriage lamps flashed out of the other ; but 
he was brought to by a shout from the Bird. 

Would he come back to the house, as a great 
favor, for two minutes ? 

“Is any thing wrong?” inquired Fanny, ea- 
gerly, and turning very pale. 

“Oh dear, no, nothing; only a little service 
Captain Ashleigh requires.” 

**Oh, is he hurt ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

This was said through the carriage window, as 
Perey followed it back to the porch ; ‘‘ old” Bal- 
foure’s reply to the first question having been— 
Why, of course he would. 

Now when a young lady is thus unceremoni- 
ously stopped on her way to a ball, she may be 
excused if she evinces some curiosity as to the 
cause of her detention. When she beholds that 
cause discussed in mysterious whispers between 
her father and a gentleman in whom she takes a 
lively interest, such curiosity is not diminished ; 
and when, with a vague fear that something 
dreadful has, happened, she follows those con- 
spirators to her parent’s tool-room, and discovers 
him busy with two pairs of the most formidable- 
looking pincers upon that gentleman’s throat, it 
must, I think, be admitted that she is entitled to 
some sort of an explanation. 

** Put it on in fun, and can’t get it off,” said 
Balfoure, in answer to her look of wonder and 
appeal. ‘*‘Mind your dress, my love, against 
the lathe—it’s oily.” 

‘* That fellow Smith stole the key to keep him 
away from the ball,” whispered Percy, as she 
turned to guard her train. 

The two big pairs of pincers were not to be 
denied. The rings which held the chain to 
the name-plate were what I believe are called 
‘*jump” rings, and opened at the well-applied 
force brought to bear upon them, without caus- 
ing the wearer any pain. But those useful im- 
plements were greasy—as well-kept tools should 
be—and Mr. Balfoure had to run away and wash 
his hands, leaving word with Fanny to ring and 
have Captain Ashleigh shown to a room where 
he could complete his toilette. Percy (who knew 
his business) ran away too, and then there was 
some delay about ringing that bell. 

“Tid it hurt much?” Fanny asked, after a 
pause. 

** Not at all; your father was so very care- 
ful.” 

“*Dear papa! He looked so like a dentist 
with those pincer things.” 

Then they had a quiet little laugh. 

**T hope you and Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith will 
not quarrel about this—won’t quarrel dreadfully, 
I mean,” Fanny went on, fidgeting with the dog- 
collar as she spoke. 

“There is no dueling nowadays, if that is 
what you mean, Miss Balfoure,” Ashleigh re- 
plied, a little dryly. ‘‘If there were, I fancy 
there would be fewer practical jokes played. 
You need be under no apprehension about Mr. 
Fitzwalter-Smith.” 

“*T wasn’t thinking of him,” she mused, half 
to herself, but he canght the words. 

The smallest spark will explode the biggest 
powder-magazine. A very little look, a slight 
change in the tone of a voice, the turn of a head, 
a sigh, will also cause a mighty convulsion when 
two young people, brimful of love for each other, 
stand up vis-a-vis at a work-bench, and are both 
busy with a chain which only measures fifteen 
and a half inches. 

She had let out her secret, and she knew he 
knew it. When she raised her eyes again it was 
all out and over. 

‘* May I have this?” she asked, touching the 
collar. 

‘* What will you say for it ?” 

** Something pretty, of course.” 





**Go on.” 

** Please.” 

** Please what ?” 

“Please give me the collar.” 

** Please who ?” 

‘* Please, Captain Ashleigh.” 

**Oh, that won't do at all.” 

** Well, please, d-dear Captain Ashleigh,” she 
said, with a little gasp over the ‘‘ dear.” 

** Better, but not up to the mark yet.” 

**What must I say? Teach me.” 

“*Say ‘please, dear Charley.’” 

** Please, dear Charley.” 

So she got it. 


“*My dear Fanny,” cried her father, as he 
bustled back into the sanctum, ‘‘ how very in- 
considerate of you not to send Captain Ashleigh 
to a room, as [ told you. Pray excuse her. 
These girls think of nothing but their balls. 
I'm afraid you'll be very late. You won't get 
any partners if you don’t make haste.” 

**'Thank you, Sir,” he replied; “I shall do. 
I'm rather deeply engaged already.” 

‘Then the process of packing the carriage was 
repeated. Mr. Balfoure entered, and made him- 
self as small as possible in the farthest corner, 
so as to give room for his daughter. First there 
appeared two white spangles on the steps—those 
were her feet. Next came a rush of perfume, 
pearls, and curls—that was her head. Lastly, 
an avalanche (which had devastated a lace manu- 
factory and a flower garden)—that was her dress. 
It surged over her parent, and overwhelmed him 
up to his spectacles. It tried hard to force its 
way out of the window, and was only repulsed 
by a successful flank movement of the maid. 
Behind a pair of three parts thorough-bred horses 
it arrived at the ball, and assumed its proper 
form around the graceful figure of its wearer, 
a full half hour before the “construction on 
wheels” which carried the Bird and Captain 
Ashleigh came lipety-lop into the court-yard. 

The ball was given by one of the members of 
the county to celebrate the coming of age of his 
eldest son. It was to be a grand, gay, and 
whole-hearted affair. People were to come ear- 
ly and stay late. There was to be no nonsense 
about it. No lounging in doorways, and Lon- 
don laziness. An ambuscade, formidable in 
point of numbers, but undisciplined, burst upon 
the belle as she tripped down from the ladies’ 
dressing-room, and clamored for about five-and- 
twenty dances more than any mortal programme 
could hold. Foremost of the band was Mr. 
Fitzwalter-Smith, whom she greeted with one 
of her brightest smiles. 

He thought he was desperately in love with 
her. He was only in love with the éc/at which 
might surround him as her accepted suitor. He 
would have been in love also with the glory of 
seeing so graceful a creature at the head of his 
table, and doing the honors of his house; but 
inside her beauty was a grace which he never 
could have appreciated, which refined her charms 
of face and figure, and would outlive them. Of 
course he was in love, in a way, with those 
charms, but it was not in the way that Fanny 
Balfoure deserved to be won. 

The occupants of the ‘‘ construction on wheels” 
agreed during their drive that no notice should 
be taken that night of the Marquis’s little joke. 
If he had really made away with the keys, his 
best punishment would be to find that his plan 
had failed—failed even to excite remark. If he 
had not—why, the least said would be soonest 
mended, 

**You stole a march upon us,” chirped the 
Bird. 

** And how quickly you dress!” said Ashleigh, 
running a finger round inside his shirt collar, 
as gentlemen will when about to enter a ball- 
room. 

The Marquis followed this act with a guilty 
look. He could see nothing but linen and cam- 
bric about the captain’s throat. That look be- 
trayed him. He had taken those keys. When 
he heard that sharp click of the lock, the “‘happy 
thought” upon which he had acted struck him. 
Ashleigh should not go to the ball. He (the 
clever one) would have the field to himself; and 
if he could get any thing like a promise from 
Miss Balfoure, a fico for the consequences! Ev- 
ery thing was fair in love and war. Had not 
the captain tricked him about going after those 
birds? Besides, who could prove that he took 
the keys? Early in the morning he would throw 
them under the fender, or put them somewhere 
else where they could be found. Oh yes, it would 
all come right. Well, it had come all right, but 
not in the way he hoped. ‘‘ How the deuce did 
the fellow get it off?” he muttered to himself as 
he turned away. ‘‘Good job, though, that he 
doesn’t suspect me.” There was nothing for it 
now but to do his best and take his chance and 
as he looked at himself and his diamond studs 
in the glass, and thought of his twelve thousand 
a year, he did not despair. 

Happy Charley made his way to Fanny, and 
asked to see her card. His face fell as he found 
it was full. 

**Ts this quite fair?” he asked. 

** First come first served is a good rule, is it 
not ?” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, but 
—may I ask to whom these initials put down 
against half the best dances belong ?” 

** What, the U. X. L. ?” 

oe Yes.” 

**To a person who, if he can waltz as well as 
he talks, will be a charming partner. Why, you 
goose, don’t ‘you know U. X. L. all others with 
me? People do so worry me for dances when 
I go to balls that I put those letters down in the 
dressing-room. You can rub them out if you 
like.” 

‘* Fanny, if we were not in a ball-room—” 

** Well, Sir?” 


‘* Never mind.” She guessed what he meant, 
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but didn’t mind all the same, while he took the 
first chance to carry out his threat. 

‘* My love,” said her father, who passed at.this 
moment, ‘‘ Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith is looking for 
you. I told him he would probably find you in 
the blue-room, as Mrs, 'Fremayne makes it her 
head-quarters.” 

Mrs, ‘Tremayne, the lady of the house, was 
nominally Fanny’s chaperon, and this was a hint 
to place herself under that matron’s wing when 
the music ceased. She took it, and was marched 
off to the blue-room, where papa left her. 

Far be it from me to suggest that there was a 
conspiracy between such highly respectable per- 
sons as Mrs. ‘Tremayne and Mr. Balfoure, hav- 
ing for its object the benefit of Fitzwalter-Smith, 
who was personally known to only one of them ; 
but they were very good friends, and if the gen- 
tleman had hinted that his daughter (who was a 
special pet of the lady) would not object to be- 
come the vietim of such a plot, it might—mind, 
I only say it might—have been arranged. Such 
things have been done, and such 
conspirators have been blessed, 





fortune, at your feet, and that I may some day 
persuade you to be my wife.” 

‘* Really, Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith,” she replied, 
quietly, ‘‘I was not prepared for this outburst. 
1 am really very sorry if I have given you cause 
for supposing that it could have any but one re- 
sult, which is, that I thank you for the honor 
you propose, but am obliged to decline it.” 

“* You reject me altogether!” he cried, aghast. 

** Why, look here!” 

She unrolled the glorified spider’s web as she 
spoke; and lo! round her dear little white throat 
hung—THE CHAIN COLLAR! 

Upon the very prettiest dimple on her sweet 
plump neck reposed the brass plate with its in- 
scription of doom : 


LADY, 
THE PROPERTY OF 
CAPTAIN ASHLEIGH. 
**Q Lord!” he gasped; ‘‘then I'm—I’m—” 
“Collared!” said the victor, dryly, as he en- 
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“Not a bit of it! The first touch of real af- 
fection for such as you would turn him into a 
gentleman.” 

‘* That’s—a—very—pretty—speech, Charley ; 
but it doesn’t do what I want. I want to per- 
suade you that Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith has suffer- 
ed enough for his tricks, and to make you prom- 
ise there shall be no quarrel.” 

‘* Have I not already done so ?” 

**Yes; but you know that was before—be- 
fore—” She hesitated, picking at the flowers 
of her bouquet. 

‘* Before the lathe,” he laughed. ‘‘ Did that 
little episode wipe out all previous obliga- 
tions ?” 

‘**No, Sir; but that little episode, as you call 
it, gave you certain rights which you did not pos- 
sess when you made that promise—among them, 
one of defending me from such a proposal as 
Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith’s.” 

**So it did; but remember, please, that he 
did not know of our engagement, and that there- 





[December 5, 1874. 
**Oh, you wicked story-teller! Did you not 
say two hours ago that you—well, that you did 
all that because you thought I looked ‘ yes ?’” 

**'True,” he replied, ‘‘ But you see I’m not 
in love with ‘ papa.’” 

* * * * * * 

Nevertheless, papa did not say ‘‘ no.” 

After a long and serious conversation with 
his daughter, in which he carefully impressed 
upon her what twelve thousand a year meant, 
and she observed that Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith 
would be insupportable at twelve thousand a day, 
he said ‘‘ yes ;” and like the good old fellow that 
he was, spared Ashleigh that state of temporary 
idiotcy into which the aspirant who has to ‘‘ see 
papa” in the library is plunged, by giving him 
both hands in the hall, and sending him at once 
to the drawing-room. 


I have said that there were some good points 
about the Marquis. If he had not had twelve 
thousand a year, he would have been almost a 

gentleman. He was on the road 





Anyhow, it so happened that the 
lady of the house found somethin, 
very particular to attend to, an 
left Fanny alone, after having kissed 
her, and said, rather markedly, 

**T do so hope, dear child, that 
you will enjoy yourself.” 

‘The dear child immediately per- 
ceived the odor of a creature be- 
longing to the rodent species 
floating in the atmosphere, and 
retired to a conservatory into 
which the blue-room opened. 

She emerged just as Mr. Fitz- 
walter-Smith entered, with some- 
thing like a glorified cobweb wound 
coguettishly round her fair neck 
and shoulders, That conservatory 
was a perfect cave of Molus for 
dranghts, and pretty girls who have 
been dancing should take care not 
to catch cold. 

“T am so glad to find you 
alone,” he said, taking the ob- 
verse seat of a causeuse into which 
she subsided. 

** Solitude has its charms, but I 
must confess that they do not ap- 
pear to advantage at a ball,” she 
replied. 

** Where, however, a téte-a-téte 
is the perfection of delight.” 

** That depends upon the heads.” 

** Say the hearts,” he insinuated, 
with what he felt sure was a killing 
smile. 

**Oh dear, no. We leave our 
hearts behind us when we put on 
our ball dresses and white ties, 
Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith.” 

** Don’t you think those double 
names are awkward?—such a 
mouthful, you know. When I 
marry I shall drop the Smith.” 

““Why not the Fitzwalter, if 
brevity be an object?” she asked, 
with a little malicious smile. 

“I could not ask any lady to 
take such a name as Smith.” 

**T think she would endure it if 
she liked the owner,” 

** Ah, if I only knew how to 
make its owner liked !” 

**Shall I tell you how, in my 
humble opinion, a gentleman 
should act’ to be—to be liked ?” 

**Oh, if you only would!” 

** Well, first, he must be manly 
and honest and straightforward— 
must scorn. any thing like ‘tricks 
and trickery.” 

The Marquis winced. 

‘*Tricks and trickery,” she con- 
tinued, ‘always rebound upon 
their author, and sometimes hurt 
him severely.” 

**In love and war—” he began, 
but she interrupted him. 

**'That is a false and foolish ax- 
iom, Mr. Fitazwalter-Smith. Ev- 
ery thing is not fair in war. You 
mustn’t use explosive bullets, or 
shoot sentries, or fire on hospitals, 
or poison wells, or do other eruel 
things which infliet death or pain 
upon individuals without advanc- 
ing the main object in view.” 

** You have only proved half your 
case. What about love?” he said, 5 
leaning forward and trying to catch 
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her eye. 

“That you must find out for 
etic. she replied. ‘ Young 
adies are not supposed to be 
learned in the rules ‘which govern Cupid's strat- 
egy; but I have a sort of vague idea that to love 
® person one must first respect him, and conse- 
quently that he must not make use of every sort 
of weapon which deceit or malice may put in his 
hand,” 

** Of course not; but a fellow may make the 
best of his chances, surely ?” 

** Faint heart ne'er won fair lady,” she laughed. 

She was thinking of what had passed in: her 
father’s lathe-room. ‘The Marquis took it as 
encouragement. 

“Then let me seize this opportunity, this hap- 
Py opportunity,” he whispered, ‘‘to tell you what 

hope, what I feel almost sure you must have 

that your hand is the dearest object of 

my ambition ; that I love you to distraction; that 
I can not live without you. No; don’t answer 
~—don’t say a word yet. I know it will be aw- 
fully hard work to win you, but give me time, 
give me hope. Say that I may lay my life, my 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—AN AWFUL PREDICAMENT. 


tered the room, and, giving Fanny his arm, led 
her away in triumph. 

**You very queer girl!” he said, as he un- 
hooked her strange necklet outside. ‘‘ What on 
earth made you bring this thing ?” 

**T don’t know—mischief, I suppose. When 
I thought that creature was coming, I slipped 
into the conservatory and put it on. But really I 
didn’t know he was so—so far gone, poor fellow!” 

** * Poor fellow.’ indeed! He deserves to have 
his head broken.” 

** Don’t be ferocious, Sir; besides, what a bad 
compliment to me!” 

** How so?” 

** Why, you suggest that a broken head is a 
worse punishment than being—what did you 
call it ?—collared.” 

** Serve him right, for his insolent pretensions, 
You couldn’t love a cad.” 

“Yes, dear, that may be trae; but a cad 
might love me.” 





fore I have no right to call him to aceount for 
his declaration.” 

** And he gave up the moment he read what 
was on the collar,” she pleaded. 

‘**He did; but as it is not yet the fashion for 
engaged young ladies to go about ticketed in 
that way, and as the commonest sentiments of 
humanity require the adoption of some other 
méans for warning off trespassers, I have ‘ asked 

a a.’ ” 

**Oh, Charley, I did not say you might do so 
—that is, not to-night.” 

“*Yon didn’t tell me I might not.” 

** What did he say ?” 

‘*He was quite taken aback—thought it was the 
other—told me to see him to-morrow at home.” 

** But he didn’t say ‘no?’” 

‘*He didn’t say any thing one way or the oth- 
er—that’s for to-morrow.” 

**Did he—do you think that he looked ‘no?’.” 

**T can’t judge by looks,” 








to become one, and the rebuke 
administered by Fanny Balfoure 
spurred him on into a gallop. At 
first it put him in a rage; but as 
he drove back alone in the dog- 
cart, and thought things over un- 
der the quieting stars, he came to 
the conclusion that he had made a 
fool of himself; that his contem- 
plated dodge with regard to the keys 
would not pay; that he had got 
himself into a stupid mess, and that 
the best way out of it was to tell the 
trath and face the consequences. 

So when the three met at break- 
fast he walked straight up to Ash- 
leigh, laid the keys down beside 
his plate, and said : 

“Captain Ashleigh, I played 
you a mean trick last night, of 
which I am ashamed. I want to 
beg your pardon, and if that won't 
do I'm ready to give you any other 
sort of satisfaction you please.” 

In an instant the Bird hopped 
between them. ‘‘ Not another 
word,” he chirped; ‘* Marquis, 
you’ve acted like a man. You 
did play a mean trick, but you 
take the sting out of it by saying 
so. Charley, shake hands with 
him this moment. Hang it all, 
old man, he did you no end of a 
good turn without knowing it.” 
This last was an “aside,” and 
materially assisted the reconcilia- 
tion. 





Upon the eve of her wedding- 
day Fanny Balfoure received a 
morocco case containing such a 
collar necklet! It was two inches 
wide, looked like a solid bar of dull 
gold, and was as flexible as a snake. 
Three lockets, ‘rough with gems,” 
hung upon it. ‘The centre one— 
the grandest of all—contained a 
photograph, and behind it was en- 
graved : 

CHARLEY, 
THE PROPERTY OF 
FANNY ASHLEIGH. 


There was a note in the case, 
which ran as follows: 

“Mr. Fitzwalter-Smith presents his 
compliments to Miss Balfoure, and, 
with the permission of Captain Asb- 
leigh, begs that she will do him the 
honor of accepting the accompanying 
necklet, to replace one with which she 
was good enough to give him a salu- 
tary lesson.” 

** Don’t you ever call him a ‘cad’ 
again,” she said, when she showed 
it to Charley. 

She wore the golden collar to 
church, but Lady never got the 
iron one. 

“You silly boy, you bought it 
for her,” said madame. 

“* It has been round your neck,” 
said monsieur. 

** And yours too,” she laughed. 

**That doesn’t matter; but what 
has clasped my darling shall never 
be worn by a dog.” 








A TOUR IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 


NE can hardly imagine a more 
perilous incident than that 
represented in the accompanying 
illustration, and which actually 
happened to the party by whom these sketches 
were made. On making the ascent from Leu 
kerbad to Thun of an almost perpendicular ac- 
clivity two thousand feet in height a lady faint- 
ed on the ladder, and was with great difficulty 
brought to the bottom. ‘This excursion is nsu- 
ally made from the valley upward rather than in 
the contrary direction, as there is always less 
danger of becoming dizzy in climbing than in 
descending, when it is necessary to look down 
into the abyss. It is not considered hazardous, 
except to persons of weak nerves ; nevertheless, 
it is only a few years since a lady became giddy 
and flung herself down the precipice in this very 
spot. Among the Alps, where every step is 
taken on the brink of a yawning chasm, peril 
loses its significance, and becomes such a com- 
mon matter that it is scarcely taken into account, 
save when superhuman. exertions are needed, 
such as sealing Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn. 
What would commonly be regarded as a heroic 
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feat here attracts little attention, and is consid- 
ered quite an every-day affair, 

The second picture of the series represents a 
very narrow part of the road from St. Nicholas 
to Zermatt, with a precipice on one side and a 
rock on the other. No two-horse carriages are 
allowed, there being only just room for two one- 
horse carriages to pass. Those that have the 
wall are all right, but those on the brink are 
trembling, holding on by their eyelids, squeez- 
ing the coachman, and cursing and swearing. 

In the third picture we see the celebrated 
Glacier des Bois, which glides with an impercep- 





A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—GLACIER DES BOIS AND AIGUILLE DRU, CHAMOUNIX. 























A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


tible motion from the Mer de Glace, of which it | 


forms the outlet, down into the valley of Cha- 
mounix, where its icy course is arrested by a 
smiling vegetation. Nothing in Switzerland 
strikes the traveler at first with more surprise 
than this picture of grass and flowers growing on 
the very edge of a frozen river. 

The valley of Chamounix, which is fifteen 
miles long, is bounded on the southwest by the 
chain of Mont Blanc, with its ‘gigantic icé cata- 
racts, the Glaciers du Tour, d’Argentiére, des 
Bois (which includes the Mer de Glace), and des 
Bossons. ‘The Montanvert, an eminence 6302 





feet in height, opposite the Flégére, on the east 


side of the valley, affords an excellent view of | 
| the immense sea of ice which fills the. highest 
| gorges of the chain of Mont Blanc in three | 


branches, which at length uniting into the form 
of a huge stream of ice about twelve miles long, 
descend into the valley of Chamounix. The up- 
per part of this stream is termed the Mer de 
Glace, the lower the Glacier des Bois. The 
surface of the Mer de Glace resembles a sea sud- 
denly frozen, not during a tempest, but when the 
wind has subsitled, and the waves, although still 
high, have become blunted and rounded, These 


waves are intersected by crevasses, the interior 
of which appears blue, while the ice is white on 
the surface. ‘The ice of the Glacier des Bois 
rises into huge pinnacles. The term aiguilles or 
needles is given to the serrated pinnacles which 
form part of the chain of Mont Blanc, and are 
not much inferior in height to the great central 
peak to which the name Mont Blanc is strietly 
applied. The Aiguille Vert, for example, rises 
to the height of 13,540 feet, while the Aiguille 
Dru, which stands nigh to it, and which is vis- 
ible in the engraving, is about a thousand feet 
lower, or 12,285 feet high. 
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Tux Count de Laborde, in his masterly work on dec- 
orative arts in industry, makes a distinction between 
the artistic capabilities of the two great processes by 
which metals are artistically treated, which is well 
worthy of consideration. “The foundry and the 
chisel,” he says, “ have their limits. The hammer has 
none.” There can be no doubt that the treatment of 
metal reduced to sheets by the skillful hand of the 
hammerer, has produced from the days in which 
Homer so marvelously described the incomparable 
“shield of Achilles” down to our own time, some of 
the most exquisite creations, as enduring too as ex- 
quisite, of human genius. But the very limitations 
of the foundry and the chisel made these instruments 
on the whole quite as valuable as the hammer in the 
fabrication of ornamental articles in metal intended 
for specific uBes—for the use of such articles itself 
limits them. A cup must be a vessel suitable to drink 
from, a clock must support the time-piece in a position 
which shall make it visible, a candlestick must some- 
where permit the candle it is to uphold, to be fairly 
placed : so that for such purposes bronze, the creature 
of what Ruskin contemptuously calls “the igneous 
forces,” has for many ages been found to be the most 
practical material availabie for bining beauty with 
use. A visit to the warerooms, which we might call 
the “Gallery ” without doing violence to the truth, of 
Srazze & Manrovs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), 
will illustrate this in a hundred ways. The extent to 
which of late the reproduction not only of antique 
Greek and Roman, and of modern European, but of 
Egyptian and Oriental bronze work has been carried 
in the active workshops of the continent is only be- 
ginning to be understood on our side of the water. 
Here in John Street we find the solemn mystic forms 
of the Pharaonic age, fixed upon richly tinted bases of 
porphyry and ancient marbles, keeping watch and 
ward over the passage of the hours: 

“ The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 

And all good things from evil.” 
Here are the shapes of Isis and Osiris, of Assyrian 
hawkbilled Gods, of haughty Roman centurions, of 
delicious Grecian nymphs, of swart Princesses of the 
Nile, upholding branching lights, or poising lightly 
on pedestals of rare device, their own “excuse for 
being.” To make such decorative work as this ac- 
cessible as well as attractive, to put such beauty with- 
in the reach not of the rich only, but of the well-to-do- 
is a practical form of esthetic “communism” to 
which the most conservative of mortals can make no 
objection.—[{Com.] 








Cautron.—On account of the popularity of the 
Wheeler and Wilson Sewing-Machines, parties 
have largely engaged in purchasing old and sec- 
ond-hand machines of that make, and imposed 
upon the public by selling them as new machines. 
The Wheeler and Wilson Company begs to ad- 
vise the public that any one desiring to buy their 
second-hand machines can be supplied by that 
Company direct, on better terms than others can 
afford them, and be assured of what they are 
buying. Address WHEELER & Witson M’r’eG 
Co., 625 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. } 





Tar Yourn's Companron, of Boston, is a thorough! 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors suc 
writers as J. T. Trowbridge, Edward leston, Rev. 
W. M. Baker, Dr. L L Hayes, George M. Towle, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Louise Chandler Moulton. No writers more attractive 
in the country, and no publication for young people 
more enterprising and useful.—(Com.} 








Drzrxe anv Creantne.—Take your dyeing ana clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. ffices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
B way; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Stree Sroetira: and 4¢ North Eighth 
Street, Philadelp! tablished 55 yeara.—{Com.] 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


Sable, Seal, Mink, 


and all other Furs, 
in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


902-504 Broadway. 
SEND [MMEDIATELY 


Your address for a Circular explaining 
the issue of the Bonds of the Industrial 
Exhibition Company of New York. 


SECOND PREMIUM ALLOTMENT, 
MONDAY, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Drawn Series Bonds participating in 
the Second Premium Drawing for sale at 


S40 HKach. 


THIRD SERIES DRAWING, 
MONDAY, Jan. 4, 1875. 


Every bond bought before the Third 
Series Drawing participates therein. 
For sale at 


B20 EACH. 


Address, for Bonds and Circulars, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York. 
(Post-Office Drawer No. 29.) 


Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post-Office Money Order. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..131 Pieces, $25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 7 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,..... in 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 
Water Goblet.......... nd 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in t variety. 
Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 








“ 500 















Corpyvmve Wuret.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpgroment with the greatest ease. This 

a 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 Broadway, 


inbingsioaiaee 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Furnishing 
Goods, &c., 


Prior to REMOVAL to their New Store, 


913 BROADWAY. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


any Tan, ask your di for PERRY'S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which fs harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
xpone and Piupie Remepy, the it Sain Meprorne 
for Pimples, Beptbeed or worms; or consult 

B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
poungav, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 
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Buffalo 
and ALPACAS, 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines, 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 














L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. In all cases 

full sa tion guaranteed, or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LIST, 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward.. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

OB inches, B OURCES, 2... 0c. ccccccccevvccccccesces 
24 inches, 4 ounces........ we 
26 inches, 4 ounces ..........- = 
SB TCRGS, 4 SURO. 6 os cc ercsavevecsseviscccosace 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 

Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 


“7, BALD HEADS. 


Wigs, Toupees made to order 
and on hand. A perfect fit guar- 
anteed. The Invisible Wig a spe- 
cialty. No. 1, round the head; No. 
2, from forehead to nape of neck; 

0. 8, from ear’to ear across crown ; 
rae from ear to ear across fore- 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. en or —_ goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 

A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 














STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


Ga” Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St,, N. ¥. 





T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


SKATES. 







AMERIOAN CLUB, BARNEY @& DEKEY 6 ULUs AsD WINK, 
New Yorx Cuivs, N. Y. Rivx, Acme Civs, and all other 
styles, at reduced prices; also, olvers, Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Sportive anp Hotrpay Goons, Games, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


~ OHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 

And only importer who retails at wholesale pri 

stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. 





possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 


SHOPPING 


Of Mat for Ladies pomeny secu by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
samples sent for 25 cents. 





















HE BAZAAR COMPANIO 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best ‘I'wo-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 

one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 

uality Fringed Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 

H ust received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated ** BAZAAR” Two-But- 

Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 





Lace Collaret 
Q 





ton Kid 


Pair for $2 75. 


, 


Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Milliner 
853 EIGHT 


Goods, 


Samples sent free on application to 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. J. Taylor’s Bazaar 5 
t TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


BR DRAFT. 





can sell these First-C 


inclading members of Congress a 
many influential and wealthy bark. 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Pianos—you will be 
sure to find some of them at your 
very door, in your own or some 
adjoining town, where you can see 
and try our Pianos, 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for 10 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a responsible incorporated 
rmission to 
ank of New 


York City, which any Bank in the United States will satisfy 
Bank in America. We make this 


you is by far the strongest 
statement to ve that our 5 years’ wai 
Pianos to be 


for the past six years. 


rrant guarantees our 
ly equal to any Piano in the world at any price 














In onr opinion 
there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- 
sessing superior musi- 
cal qualities. 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write us, and yon will receive not only our Tilustra- 









ted Circular containing fall particulars, but also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
person. Pi 


lease state where you sav this notice. 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. ’ 





. A LABOR-SA 
So simple that any child can use it. 
trouble; saves materia] 


NVENTI ° 
The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. 
H qaleeletnoe and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


PATENT BIAS.CUTTER. 
oO VING TI On. 


Tt saves time; saves 


RE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office, 





GOSSAMER 


WATER-PROOF 
GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, & MISSES. 


This new and ee Garment is being adopt- 
ed by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of 
the United States. It is found to be particularly use- 
ful in the Winter Months, from the fact that it 
is not affected by the cold weather, is proof against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and Sleet. As 
the garment, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket, it can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gos- 
samer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or 
all-boiled Silk, making a cloak or coat weighing only 
from nine to sixteen ounces, and having the appear- 
ance of a rich Black Silk. 

They are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rub- 
ber Houses throughout the United States and Canadas, 
Circulars, Price-List, and Samples of the Cloth sent to 
any address on application by mail or otherwise at our 


onice, 71 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f'g Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 





This is the finest 

me o. Authors ever 
published, Coutaining 
72 cards ; each card 
has « finely engraved 
Vignette from Steel of 
the following authors, 


© Wendell Bolmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
Geo. Will 
Nathanie! b. wthorne 
Jobn‘ axe 
J.@ Holland 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Edw. Everett Hale Bayard Taylor Wiikie Collinge 
Jobn G, Whittier Charles Dickens J Fenimore Cooper 
w.u kery J Russell Lowell Wm, Cullea Bryant 
For Sale by all Bookeellera .Ptationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

E. GC. SELCHOW & CO.., 41 John Street, N.Y. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, 


At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Highteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less than at any other establishment 
in the city. 








wor take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 
P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 


~ THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 
Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 

Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 

N= ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL 

GOODS,.—Never canvassed; splendid terms; 

loss im: ible; unsold goods returnable. ce 

pastel , XO cents. t Circulars free. SIMPSON & 
MITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

1 (Beautiml TransferPictures, instruc- 

tions & catalogue,l0cts, Easily transferred. 5 Gem Chromos 

lOcts, Agentswanted. J,L.PATTEN & CO., 71 PineSt. N.Y 
FRexce Stamping Patterns.—Send for Cir- 

cular. Muze, L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


PMpoRTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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my MoT 
TERN BROTHERS 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN DRESS AND CLOAK 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS. 


We have received the past week 


Thirteen Cases Trimmings, 
our own importations, 
which, with our large stock on hand, we have conclud- 
ed to offer at ENORMOUSLY REDUCED PRICES 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON 
This is an opportunity seldom offered, and we advise 
our friends residing in and out of the city 
to supply themselves in time. 




















Passementerie Trimmings, Beaded Gimps and Ga- 
loons, Beaded Fringes, Ornaments, Loops, &c, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
Beaded Trimmings from 17 cents a yard upward. 
Fringes from 44 cents a yard upward, 


We are sn offering 
UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS IN 
REAL GUIPURE LACES, 
REAL YAK LACES, both Plain and Beaded, 
REAL THREAD LACES, 
POINT and POINT APPLIQUE LACES. 


Having paren largely th the tne few days at 


we are enabled to a Positively Cheaper Laces than 
they have been sold in many years. 


REAL YAK LACES, os oi to 6 inches wide, 
, 88, 38, 45 cents a yard, 
REAL GUIPURE LACES poe 11 cts.a yard upward, 
Samples, Prices, and other information 
a ea application, 


™ Trimming & Cloaking Velvets 
we have an extreme “ly large stock, which we are sell- 
ing very cheap. 


COLORED SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 
Finest Qualities, at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $2 00, upward, 


BLACK SILK VELVETS, 
at $1 98, $2 25, $2 50, $2 68, $3 00. 
The above are all silk, and not English Cotton Velvets, 
so often sold for Silk Trimming velvets. 
SPECIAL. 
23 Pieces 28-Inch Black Silk Cloaking Velvets, 


aced from $5 88 to $4 25 a yard, 
THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN YEARS. 








Ladies residing out of the city can rely upon all our 
goods and prices as advertised, and, after ordering 
once, we are confident will freely continue to favor us 
with their patronage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 
Ladies living in the country are invited to send for 


our Fall Catalogue, mailed free to all. If you live in 
or near New York, pay a visit of examination to 


EHRICH’S, 
& 989 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Near 24th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NEW BEM- 
EDY for Rupture fur- 
(LASTIO 











: eral of the United States, 

at Washington, has ar- 
ranged with the Truss Company to supply their new 
Truss to the soldiers and sailors, pensioners, as they 
may need it. It has received the highest medal at the 
great Cincinnati Exposition, also the highest medal of 
we great Fair of the American Institute for 1873, at 

ew York. The Committee say that the Elastic 
rremes sold at 683 Broadway “are superior to all 
others on exhibition, or that have heretofore come to 
our knowledge, in their —a adaptability to the per« 
son, and also in the comfort with which they retain the 
bowel,” &c. Call or send for a creo. Suih ering from 
rupture is entirely unnecessary. Teneoee sent tby mail. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy seeretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonite action of the fron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation ie 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 

Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free, HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York, 


Self-Propel- mm 


For CRIPPLES 





lng Chairs 


and INVALIDS, 


Can be easily sp anagem car a 
in or out — y any one hav- 
ing the use ands. 

tate your i 


stamp for ‘lus. 
of different 


Please men- * 
tion this paper. 








ENTLEWS FRENCH ae 
AND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New York}; 226 N. Eighth Street and 806 
Vine Street, Phila elphia; 132 Lexington a | 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade suppli 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
6S Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 
Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stamped Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. 





Important Sale of Fall and Winter 
Dress Goods. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C9. 


Are offering + tes additional cases in SoS Ay | 
with their large and popular stock of WOOLE 
DRESS FABRICS. 

Purchasers are invited to examine the above stock, 
which will be found to contain only new, fresh, aad 
fashionable fabrics, and at such prices as to suit the 
most fastidious, being far below the Importation 
Cost, offering Actual and Unusual Bargains, 

For convenience, these is have been placed on 
counters in middle aisle, oadway entrance, 


* SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


A large and complete stock of all the latest Parisian 
Novelties in Velvet and Cloth, English and French 





Walking Sacques and Cloaks, ded Dol Mat- 
elasse ues, Camel’s-Hair, Silk, Velvet, Em- 
broidered Cashmere Walking Suits and — 


Evening and Reception Dresses, Opera Cloaks, &c. 
FINE FURS. 


Now open, an elegant assortment of GENUINE 
Fine Furs, of every description, for Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. FUR TRIMMINGS, and Fur Lap and 
Carriage Robes in great variety. 


ATTRACTIVE SALE OF 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. offer, in addition 
to their usual extensive stock of Fine 
Fabrics, 10 Cases of Medium and Low-Pric 
at a reduction of fully 25 per cent. from regular prices. 
All-Wool Serges, from 50c. to T5c. per yard. 
Empress Cloths, from 40c. to $1 00 per yard. 
Sedan and Queen’s Cords, 50c. to 85c. per yard. 
Alpacas, 25c. to 65c. per yard. 
Crepe Cloths, 50c. to 90c. per yard. 
Baratheas, Paramattas, Henrietta Cloths, &c., &c. 
Purchasers will find these Goods well worthy 
eS their attention, being both desirable and cheap. 
Great CLEARING-OUT SALE 
OF CARPETS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0O., 
Broadway, Cor, 19th St., New York, 


In order to reduce stock, are offering, and will con- 
tinue until all are sold, 


500 Pieces Tapestry Brussels, 


t $115 per yard. 
500 Pieces Body Brussels, 
at $1 75 per yard. 
200 Pieces Tapestry Velvet, 


at $2 25 per yard. 
150 Pieces Royal Wilton, 


m. $2 50 to $3 00 per yard. 


100 Pieces Extra ‘Superfine Ingrains, 
at $1 00 per yard. 
This is an extraordinary opportunity to obtain 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


Extraordinary BARGAINS in 
Lace Curtains. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are offering a large line of 
SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM, GREAT- 
LY BELOW IMPORTATION COST, 
Offering Unusual Inducements to purchasers. 


BROADWAY, cor. of 19th Street, N.Y. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
‘ * CA S, 
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ee {} RUCHINGS, 

“ a BREAK AST CAPs. 


BREAKF 
&e., &c., just soeiveds 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPA 1D, to any Subseriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrven’s Macazune, Harrer’s Weexry, vnd Haregr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after,the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Treas ror Apvertistne tv Hanper's Weekly anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
[ADAME Aw e MICHEL (formerly with Masse 
Ga ovprav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefull — by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of 


CHRISTMAS BELLS for 1874, 


Indispensable to all who wish to be 
happy and make others so. Sent Free on 
soceipe of 1 camp by by ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Boston. 





E CORSET | DELASSANT. -THE MOST 

GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever worn. 
It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly finished. 
Ladies who desire a graceful figure should call and 
examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place. 





UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 





THE UNIVERSAL 
LOCK SAPETY PIN. 


For Sale 





Basy’s Oprn10n -~ THE Bar's Orrxi0n ov 
“Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “Safety Pins.” 


Trade 8 pepe by 
PH. EHRENBERG, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven vo Frr any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

lt GEN 4 sn crivhsibte die sepadvicés ss étaéas No.37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “* 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt) 








iviieaebochsh<a0ccubadsenesh ‘co “* 50 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacgue, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 








Apron (for girl from 2 to13 years old). ...... en. 
SLE oar JACKET WALKING SUIT. +a 
BLOU ONAISE WALKING SUIT..... oa 
LADIES’ AND ogee BATHING OR GYM- 

WABTTC BURT. . icecds s08Hs sec .vccctaces * 30 
PLEATED Ww ‘AIS WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALBERG Bis cas 5-065 ccvaes sececdcese ° = 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... “* 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front ae 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BRE ASTED RED- 
“ 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt — 





Long Walking Skirt.. iettepesss @ & 
DOLMAN DEMI-TR AINED ‘su IT... eee ee “ 48 
WATER- eo CLOAK, with Cape and 

MRGOVED cratiitestbboatess vccacs<sccs seu amine * 50 
TIGHT-FITTING § LE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE Sn +.sarcenes eunuch “« 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Siepend Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for —. from 8 to 15 years 0 id) $ 

me CR LONG OVER-SKIRT, and = 

HEN at. TROL POLONAISE WALKING 

BOYS cekettehdes ch ea inds+0ks5+0ccaueenshas 

HEN RI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and Frenci»Round Skirt............... i 

MEDICIS SACQU ° hoa Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ..2.........0eceeneeee beh 

MEDICIS BASQUE, wiih Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. = 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).................. “9 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Winineh Ges sag ocks cc cones dvcyeue dei deuwe "2 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 









and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... = & 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROU ND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+:-+. “ 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “* 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMIS TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. a 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... *@ 











CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “ 48 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
¢ A positively make enough from now 
till January to keep them a year. 
Entirely New Features. Immense success. Be 
quick. Call, or send address for valuable specimens 
(free), to T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 
00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—Con- 
petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Relirious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. N., by Prof. Hoppin of Yale Col- 
lege. Ina few weeks the Prospectus and order hooks 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
W At home, male or female; $35 per 
or week, day or evening. No Capital, 
fi al Wesend Le pny ackage of 
or goods by mail free. Address with ten 
ce mt return stamp, M. You NG, 1% 3 Greenwi ich St., N. Y. 


She } $0) per day at home. “Terms free. Address 
Gro. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


TAYLOR'S DAVID, neue OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Wrtttam M. Tarton, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Il. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSE- 
BIUS. The First Book and Selections Edited 
for Schools and Colleges by F. A. Maron, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by A. Bartarp, D.D., 
fessor of Christian Greek and Latin in Lafayette 
College; and Explanatory Notes by W. B. Owzn, 
A.M. , Adjunct Professor of Christian Greek. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75, 

Til. 


LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For nee in 
Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Maron, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative ne in Lafayette 
College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


vy, 





HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horry, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $8 50. t 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Lronarp Bacox. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VI. 

SMITH'S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. The French Prin- 
cipia, Part I. A First French Course, containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabula- 
ries. On the same plan as Dr. Smith’s Principia 
Latina. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

VIL. 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 

VIIL. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A History 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Davip ‘MULier’s “History of the German Peo- 

le.” By Cuariron T. Lewis. With Maps and Il- 
ustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Ix, 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875. 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00, 


x. 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific fovectigntion. By Joun 
Stuart Mitu. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50, 

XL 

GILLMORE'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Gitimors (“ Ubique”). Llustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA;; or, The American Whale- 
man. By WriitaM M. Davis. A Book of Thrilling 
Adventure. With many spirited Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 

cit. 

CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
»ounded, By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 


lessor of Political Economy in U niversity College, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 
VILLE Fenn. 8yo, Paper, 40 cents 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. By Miss 
Dora Havers. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. 
Jew." 





a Groner Man- 


By the Author of “Joseph the 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden. 


8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Sev ey eons 
R. Castieron. 12mo, C Cloth, $1 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 
By D. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. 


Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 590. 


8vo, 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second - Cousin 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Sarah. Illustrated, 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. on 


THE BLU E RIBBON. By the Author of “St.Olave's,"” 


“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8yvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


ga Harper & Buroruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ea Harren's CaraLocvue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank in Squanz, N. Y. 





Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 


$10 to $100 200 per cent. a month. Send for 


particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Banke rs, 2 Ww Vall St, N. Y. 


| Splendid for money-mak- 

Highly Amusing! tre qescctvie? Bend 
stamp for'circular. Poru LAR ART Rooms, I Boston, Mass. 
) a week and Ly = nses to all. Articles 

new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 

M, Linixeton & Buo., N, Y, or Chicago. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





A oLrreyMan quoted a text of Scripture in his prayer, 
and added, for the instruction of his audience, “ For 
that, O Lord, is the correct translation of the passage.” 

——~_>—-— 


Those who go to law for damages generally get them. 
cnbiigiipineene 


LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE BEAR. 


A man had a tame bear wich was fond of sweets, like 
they all is, and little boys, too, but girls like slate pen- 
cils, and the’ bear got the bung out of a barrel of trickle, 
and et, and et. Wen it had et enuf it was sick, and went 
to bed with the trickle a runnin all the wile. Wen the 
trickle was all out, the bear was a site to see, for it had 
role about in the trickle, and wen the man come and 
foun the bear he lookt a wile and then he said were is 
your bread? The r was 80 sick it grinned, wich the 
man thot was cos he was funny, and went on to say you 
is so sweet you must be lick, Sammy, that was the man’s 
boy, you tikes this sort of thing, too, come and lick it 
up. After, wen the man ast Sammy did he lick it up, 
Sammy said he had lick it a hour with a big stick, but 
not up, cos it woudent git up; and wen the man look 
the bear was beat so bad it was ded. 

The bear.is some thing like a hog and some thing like 
a buflo, but more like a hog wen it eats. Wen it is wile 
it lives on bad little boys and girls that sass fokes, but 
them in the menagerie eats biscuits, and apples, and 
nuts, ‘cause little boys and girls that sasses fokes aint 
took to the menagerie, but as to stop to home and git 

he cat to kiss ’em. 

: Billy says if a bear et him their wond be a fite, but 
whot good woud that do Billy, Ide like to kno, wen he 
was et. . He toke a deel about fitin, dus Billy, but Ive 
see him put his hed under the blankets wen the nurse 
tole a bear story to make us go to sleep and said boo. 

Bears sets up wen they wants to be fed, and makes a 
lap, like my cister a tryin to cetch a bol, the okkerd 
thing. I see a boy once to the menagerie, wen the bear 
made & lap he lit a cracker and tost it in the bear's lap. 
The bear cockt its head and lookt down at the cracker 
a smokin in its hair, and then look up at the boy, and 
cockt its head the other way, like sayin I kno wot 
that is, you can’t fool me. 
But wen the cracker went 























“Here, Tommy, here’s some nice Physic. Don’t drink it all; leave some for Grandma.” 
“‘Tommy’s not greedy, Gran’ma; you may have it All.” 





is a kind of sh wich has ’em too, ’cause the: 
south downs, and black eye Susan has ’em, for 
lay moored in em, and that’s the song for me. 

ittle swons is signets, and my sister’s young man 
says their trax in the mud is their signatures, but I 
thougt signatures was writin Johnny on a peece of pa~ 
per and shone it to your father. 

Swons has all ways been mutch liked by poeta, and 
painters, and such duffers, but wen you see em close 
they is ugly enuf to make a pig leeve its feed, that is, 
how I feel about swons if you wan to kno. 


is call 
e fleet 


SHARKS. 


Wen Mister Briley the butcher's son was home las: 
Chrismice ‘he tole us a lot of things, cos he is q sailer, 
about wales, and 2 fish, and sea serpence, and sharks, 
but moce about sharks, cos a shark et the nigger cook 
of the ship. He says wile the ship was anker at South- 
amten the cook was misen, and aeeetey knew wot had 
become of him, and wile they was takli 
poseman come on the ship with a letter for the cook, 
and the captin said go away with it, he aint here, but a 
sailer wich haddent spoke tutched his hat and said give 
the letter to him and hede deliver it. So it was give to. 
the sailer, and Xe put a iern hook‘thru it, and let it down 
over the side of the ship with a rope and a big shark 
jampt out of the water and snacht it like litenin it was 
done 80 eo Then they holled the shark on board, 
and wen it was cut open there was the nigger cook im 
its belly. Jack Briley he says wen the ship is becalm 
the sharks will come up to the top of the water, and role 
over on their backs as lazy as lords, and turn up their 
eys to the sailers very lovin, like they said hullo, ship- 
mate, wy dont you come down and lets have a good 
swim, but the sailers they kno how it wuld be if they did. 

Once they was one a follerin a ship for some boddy to 
die, and the captin said Ile do for you, ole feller, and he 
fild a bag with broken bottles, and sode it up in canvis 
like it was a ded boddy, and had the ship lay to, and 
musserd all hands, and had the chaplen read the berrial 
service. Wen it was done they slid the bag of broken 

las off a plank, and the shark had it fore it got wet. 

hen they all langhft, but in a few minits the shark was 
a follerin on, like it did before, and a pickin its teeth 
like it had et a good dinner at its club, and a week after 
wen the captin dide, and the berrial servis was read, there 
was that same shark at its 





off you nevur see such a 
friten bear. 

Uncle Ned says wen he 
was in California he was in 
the woods and a monstous 
big bear come jumpin at 
him, and he run, but the 
bear cud run fasser than 
uncle Ned, and cot up with 
him. But just as uncle Ned 
shut his eyes to be swoller 
the bear stopt and set up 
and made a lap, and ever 
time it cot up with him it 
did the same way, and so 
uncle Ned he wasent et. 
Then uncle Ned he knew 
the bear was one which had 
escape from a show, and 
had forgot how to cetch its 
pray. He says he hasent 
got any doubt but wot that 
bear tells the others wot a 
great thing it is to be civ- 
ilize. 

The poler bear is a kind 
whic is so lazy they has to 
berstir up with a long pole 
to-take their. meela, but the 
black is more frequent. 

Bears is all plantygrades, 
but if yon was to call ‘em 
that they would think to 
their selfs wot does the fool 
mean ? 


THE 8WON, 


It was once belief that 
swons dide a singin the ded 
match in Sol, but that is jus 
‘cause wen thyre straten out 
they is shape like a fiddle. 
They don't sing at all, but 
they puts there hed under 
the water and wiggles often 
enouf. 

A swon is one thing and 
a e is a other, but a 
lady wich dident kno that 

ot geece for swons to swim 
n the water in her park, and 
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seared ( 
all” 4 
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wen she ast a visiter if they 
wasent nice he they 
was very extrornamental 
swons, 

The little fethers on there 
brest is call down, but their 


LITERAL. . ° 


Mr. B. “I couldn’t get home any sooner, Darling: it was raining Cats and Dogs in the: city,” 
Basy B. “ Well, den, I fink you was_a real mean man not to bring me home a Titten or a Poodle !” 
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ole place, takin a edifine in- 
tres in wot the chaplin was 
a saying. 

That's all I kno about 
sharks, but: you ot to see 
me eat a dumplin, 


SSAA” 


a. 
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THE FLE. 


This is the most unpopler 
of all animels that wok the 
earth, and it dont for it 
jumps. A rattle snake is 
worse than a fle, but wate 
for wate the fles nock ’em. 

I have see it in a book 
that a fle is so strong it can 
drag a chane a hundred 
times hevier than its self, 
and 1 think it wudl be hon- 
ester for ’em to do that for 
a livin, dont you? Wen 
you come to see ‘em in a 
micoscrop you aint surprise 
they can draw chanes, cos 
they look so friteful big, but 
wen you think of ’em bitin 
then you say youv hadenugh 
micersope, and you look a 
way, and wissle Madim 
Ango, and 7 to think of 
some thing els, and maybe 
your beginin to wissle it 
how. 


A certain eminent lawyer 
is celebrated at the bar for 
the following mode of ex- 
amining a witness: “‘ Now 
pray listen to the question 

am going to ask you. 
Be attentive; remember, 
you will answer as you 
please; and remember, I 
don’t care a rush what you 
answer,” etc. Orie of the 
judges, somewhat tired of 
the monotony of his exor- 
diums, one day accosted 
him in the street: “tla! 
is it you, ——? Now pray 
listen to the question I am 

oing to ask you. Be at- 

entive ; remember, you will 
answer as you please; and 
remember, I don't care a 
rush what youanswer, How 
are you?” 
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BOUND TO BE SHOWN. 


Miss Dora. “ Jane, take all these Under-Clothes, 


Fag “Why, miss, they’ve not been Worn yet!” 


uss Dora. “ No matter. There’s a New Family moved opposite, and I want them to see what Nice 


Things I’ve got.” 
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A NEEDLESS ALARM. 


wet them, and hang them out to dry.” 


AND ALL BECAUSE ONE OF THE BOARDERS PLACED A Pair OF OLD Boots out or THE Way 
ON THE LADDER. 


n about it the. 
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